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The Rediscovery of Three Early Buddhist 
Scriptures on Meditation: 
A Preliminary Analysis of the Fo shuo shi’er men jing, 
the Fo shuo jie shi’er men jing Translated by An Shigao and Their 
Commentary Preserved in the Newly Found Kongo-ji Manuscript’ 


Stefano Zacchetti 


1. Introduction 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that manuscript collections kept in Japanese 
temples have managed to preserve a veritable treasury of Chinese Buddhist texts 
that were believed to have been lost for centuries. Surprising as it may sound, this is 
still a largely unexplored - and hence very promising — research field. 

A ground-breaking study in this respect has been Prof. Toshinori Ochiai’s 
research into the Nanatsu-dera +3$ manuscript canon’, which provided scholars of 
Chinese Buddhism with a number of hitherto lost texts. Thus it is not a matter of 
mere coincidence that Prof. Ochiai is also involved in the important find discussed in 
the present article. 

In spring 1999 Mr. Kajiura Susumu (Kyoto University), a foremost expert in 
ancient Chinese and Japanese manuscripts and printed editions of Buddhist texts, 


contacted Prof. Ochiai about an intriguing scroll he had noticed while surveying the 


* This is the revised version of a paper given at the 13" IABS Conference (Bangkok, 8-13 
December 2002). I am grateful to several scholars present at that conference for their precious 
suggestions, especially Dr. Mark Allon, Mr. Lance Cousins and Prof. Jan Nattier. I also wish to 
express here my gratitude to Prof. Ochiai for allowing me to join the Kongo-ji research group after I 
moved to Japan in 2001. My gratitude also goes to the other members of the group, especially to the 
discoverer of this important manuscript, Mr. Kajiura, always prepared to share with liberality his 
profound knowledge of ancient documents, and to Prof. Deleanu, with whom I had the fortune — and 
the pleasure as well — of discussing in detail the Kong6-ji corpus: he has helped me in many ways. I 
also wish to thank my senior colleagues Prof. Kanno and Prof. Karashima for a number of invaluable 
suggestions. Last, but not least, I am grateful to my wife Yang Kan for her continuous help and to Ms 
Linda Stephen for checking my unidiomatic English. Needless to say, I am the exclusive copyright- 
holder of the errors remaining in this article. 

' Ochiai 1991. 
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collection of manuscripts kept at the Kongo-ji f=, a temple located in Osaka 
Prefecture’. 

This scroll (hereafter the MS)’, presumably copied, as was most of the Kongo-ji 
collection, between the late Heian and early Kamakura period (11-13 century 
AD)‘, seemed to contain some unknown documents bearing witness to the earliest 
phase of the “Buddhist conquest of China”, to use Prof. Ziircher’s felicitous 
expression: that of the translation of Buddhist scriptures into Chinese by the 
renowned Parthian An Shigao {Hj (active in China since 148 AD, during the 
Later Han (4% Dynasty). 

Having found enough evidence of the authenticity of at least a portion of this 
rediscovered scriptural corpus’, Prof. Ochiai, later that year succeeded in 
establishing a research group for studying these important documents, under the 
auspices of the Japan Society for the Promotion of Science. 

The present article aims at introducing some of the texts contained in the Kongo- 
ji MS. Although I could greatly benefit from some preceding works (notably 
Kajiura’s 2001 ground-breaking article), I am aware that my research will raise many 
more questions than I am able to answer. However, I hope that scholars better 


entitled will take interest in this “new” important source. 


2. The Kongo-ji manuscript: general remarks 

The Kongo-ji MS can be subdivided into two main sections, according to content: 

a) Anban shouyi jing BAYT AKS—section (lines 1-281). This part is chiefly made up 
of a scripture on a4naépanasmyti completely different from the text transmitted in 
the canon under a similar title and ascribed to An Shigao (#2 KZA T 602, 


* See Ochiai 2001: 132 and Deleanu (forthcoming, introductory section). The most detailed study 
on the Kong6-ji find so far published is Kajiura 2001: see pp. 27-34 for a comprehensive discussion of 
the whole manuscript collection, and pp. 35-36 for a description of the two manuscripts relevant to 
the present study. 

° There are in fact two closely related manuscripts in the Kong6-ji collection (FRAX/ MS A, Z,7X/ 
MS B) containing the texts under issue. MS A and B bear on the edge of the external side of the scroll 
the titles (YMG) PRR AZHEE E(on the wrong record # see Kajiura 2001: 36) and 
FAY FARE respectively, As to their general features, I quote Deleanu’s description (forthcoming, 
section 1): “MS A has 21 sheets, 29 columns per sheet, 17 characters per column. ... MS B has 19 
sheets, 32 lines per sheet, 17 characters per column” (the number of 17 characters represents the 
average figure, as remarked by Deleanu n. 6). For details on the relationship between MS A and B, 
which appears to have been written by different scribes, see again Deleanu’s forthcoming study. It has 
not yet been established whether B is merely a copy of A, or both are independent copies of the 
(possibly same) original. In the following discussion I shall refer, as a rule and unless differently 
stated, to MS A, which appears on the whole more correct. 

‘ Kajiura 2001: 28-29; dating remains conjectural, as neither MS A nor B have a colophon with 
details about the circumstances of the copying. 

5 See below § 4.2 and n. 59. 
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hereafter ABSY] T 602)°. Yet this scripture (hereafter K-ABSYJ, lines 60-274) is 
preceded by the same preface (1. 1-59), by Kang Senghui §@{@ (active during the 
second half of the 3 century AD), that is prefixed also to the ABSMJ T 602. 

Three short glosses, all ascribed to a certain “master” (fiz), are attached to the 
end of the satra (I. 275-281), apparently as a concise exegetical appendix on the K- 
ABSYJ’. Short and fragmentary as they are, these glosses constitute a testimony of 
pivotal importance for our research, as I will show later (§ 6.2.2). 

In spite of the historical puzzles it poses, the K-ABSYJ can be considered without 
excessive doubt a genuine translation by An Shigao, as is suggested by some 
quotations from this text found in early commentaries® and chiefly by its style and 
terminology’. 

b) Shi’er men +-—P4-section. This portion contains two sitras of similar content, a 
longer and a shorter one: the Fo shuo shi’er men jing #2 +- PAK (1. 282-364, 
hereafter SMJ) and the Fo shuo jie shi’er men jing (#paite+-— PY (1. 365-384, 
hereafter JSMJ). These two scriptures are followed by a rather long commentary 
which bears neither title nor author’s name (1. 385-583, hereafter SMJcomm), largely 
devoted to an explanation of the “twelve gates” -+-—fF4¥dealt with in the two sitras 
(mainly, it seems, with reference to the SMJ)”*. 

A striking feature of the whole MS is that all the texts it contains are in fact 
anonymous, no author or translator’s name being mentioned anywhere. Not only 
does An Shigao’s name not appear at all, but even Kang Senghui’s is not directly 
referred to, although his preface to the Anban shouyi jing beginning the MS is indeed 
a well-known document", 


° On the intricate problems raised by the discovery of the Kongo-ji Anban shouyi jing, especially 
with regard to its relation to T 602, see Prof. Deleanu’s detailed studies (2003 and forthcoming, 
section 2, pp. 13-29) and Ochiai 2002. To my knowledge, the only modern translations of the ABSYJ 
T 602 are those by Ui (1970: 201-244) and Du Jiwen (1997). 

” See Deleanu forthcoming n. 20. 

8 Zacchetti 2002 b. 

* See Deleanu’s detailed treatment of this issue (forthcoming, beginning of section 2) 

'° At the end of the scroll the title Shier men chanjing + —F4#84% (1. 584), Dhyana-sitra on the 
twelve gates, is attached: this might refer to the Shi’er men +-_F"\-section as a whole. 

‘| This fact - whatever its actual cause — lends the Kongo-ji MS a somewhat archaic appearance. Cf. 
for instance, the (Pat ABA SB contained in the Nanatsu-dera 4% collection ((##—10#K 17-3 = 
ABSYJ T 602; photocopy kindly provided by Prof. Ochiai), which bears the indication BX tH Bes. 
We ought not to forget that many Buddhist manuscripts, before Dao’an’s monumental work of 
attribution (at times conjectural) and classification, must have looked not too dissimilar from our MS. 
As we read in Dao’an’s biography (CSZJJ p. 108a 19-21; Gao seng zhuan /@14 T 2059 p. 352a 28 —b 
1; cf. Tokuno 1990: 64 n. 18), “From the Han, Wei until the Jin [dynasty] the scriptures were coming 
to China in increasingly high number, but the translators’ names were not mentioned, and none of 
those who in later periods searched for [these data] had been able to estimate the epoch [of a certain 


translation]. ...” (ERSLZS > MOS > TRA > BEPat RAE > RUITEL). Cf. also 
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Another general remark which should perhaps be made here is that our MS, apart 
from having preserved texts lost in China at a very early date, seems also to have 
preserved them rather well. Scribal errors, regrettably common in An Shigao’s 
corpus”, seem comparatively less frequent in this MS”, although this is, of course, 
difficult to assess with precision in the absence of a parallel textual tradition which 


could provide us with a measure of comparison". 


3. The two Siitras on the Twelve gates: A synthetic description 

In order to facilitate the following discussion, and mainly because the MS is still 
unpublished, I shall give here a somewhat detailed description of the two sdtras 
contained in the Shi’er men-section of the Kongo-ji MS. The SMJcomm, which poses 


particular problems, will be dealt with apart (see § 6). 


Zircher’s remarks (1972: 30-31). Whether this Kongo-ji MS, in spite of an interval of so many 
centuries, indeed reflects a pre-Dao’an edition is a question I must leave to experts in codicology. 

'2 See Vetter and Harrison 1998: 198-200. 

13 However, they are by no means absent. For instance, I have noticed (in both MS A and B) 
429% for 28s (MS A |. 292 and 294); >for 4 (1. 487; cf. the correct reading on |. 489). See also n. 30, 
33, 89 and 122 below for some seemingly corrupt passages. There are also a few instances of later 
correction: e.g. some characters skipped while copying the text have been inserted between 1. 390-391 
and 493-494, 

4 The only exception is Kang Senghui’s preface, which is also found in the canon. This document, 
too, deserves a detailed analysis in the light of the Kongo-ji MS. Here I will mention only one 
example. There is one passage in this preface which appears corrupt in the whole available tradition. 
It is an interesting metaphor of the mind’s activity; as prefixed to the Fo shuo da anban shouyi jing 
PARAAIT BRT 602 it reads (p. 163a 14-16; cf. Zhonghua Dazangjing HIEAEKE, Beijing 1984- 
1988 — hereafter Zhonghua — vol. 36 p. 105b 13, apparatus p. 113c):}@ DUST ALE [Fe Jin Sedition 
(12" century AD) = 3¢] fa) FASE BS ABI a A Bt. The text of the same passage as 
recorded in Sengyou’s (@4#& Chu sanzang ji ji HH= FRECHE (hereafter CSZJJ) T 2145 p. 43a 9-10 (cf. 
Zhonghua vol. 53 p. 913c 15, apparatus p. 919c) reads: 4@LNGPSTBRASHBA: RAB, CK By, BH & B= 
Fes; & = BF) fal MiBetc. As we can see, the problem is in the seventh (and in part also in the 
eighth) character. Link (1976: 69-70) translated this passage as: “This may be likened to a stupid 
farmer’s [sowing] tiny seeds; when these seedlings flourish there will be a million [new plants. 
Nevertheless, as of now] bystanders do not see their forms, nor does that farmer know the number [of 
their inevitable yield]. He then remarked in a footnote (1976: 70 n. 34) that “... The Chinese for this 
sentence is very laconic and it appears corrupt in part ... I assume two characters missing, a verb 
meaning ‘to sow’ after cung-fu #8”. Link conjectured a lacuna of two characters because on the one 
hand he considered #87 (attested in the CSZJJ) a genuine reading (see Id. n. 35 p. 70), while having, 
on the other hand, to account for the four characters prosodic pattern consistently applied in this 
portion of Kang Senghui’s text. Cf. Nakajima (1997: 8 n. 7) who, reading f#3€7f, proposes either to 
take fas a noun (“sower”), or to interpret fas the main verb, reading sas a mere filler. In fact, 
the reading found in our MS. (both A and B) provides us with the solution to the problem: (1. 10-11) 
ie DANS > HEAR FF etc. (The MS actually has a variant for #@ with the radical &, of which I could 
find no record in the main character dictionaries). I would translate: “It resembles a sower who picks 
up tiny seeds in the darkness etc.”. This fact too, trivial as it may seem, corroborates the impression 
that this MS, though materially copied at a comparatively late date, has, in fact, preserved an old and 
rather genuine textual tradition. 
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Putative originals of some terms discussed in this article are as a rule given in 
Sanskrit: this is done merely for the sake of convenience and without any implication 
as to the language of the original texts’’. 

My punctuation and translation of the passages quoted, as well as, at places, my 
reading of the MS, merely represent a first, tentative step toward the interpretation 
of these often difficult texts’®. 


3.1. The Fo shuo shi’er men jing 

This scripture, the most important stra of the Shi’er men-section, is made up of 
two main sections, preceded by a short introduction. 

The twelve meditative stages (P49), after which the two sitras are named, are 
described in a direct and at times lively way, with comparatively few technicalities. 
The description of each “gate” is closed by a formula repeated with minimal 
variants, e.g.: “This is practising in accordance with the first [second etc.] gate””’. 

This first exposition is followed by a conclusive, shorter section which provides the 
reader / hearer with a more technical interpretation: the twelve methods are either 
directly identified, or made identifiable through the description of the factors 
associated to them. 

This scripture has neither initial (evam maya Srutam etc.) nor closing formulas. 


Details are as follows: 


(l. 282) Title: “Satra on the twelve gates preached by the Buddha” 
(eat + PIR (SMJ). 


(1. 283-287) Introductory section: the condition of people “fallen into craving” 
(88) is even harder than that of prisoners kept in jail. Therefore the Buddha 
taught these twelve gates as a method leading to escape (this metaphor is in fact the 
main reason for provisionally translating Pas “gate”: of course “method”, 


“teaching” etc. could be preferable in a different context). 


(1. 288-295) First gate: when observing his own body (E} #44), one has to keep his 


mind on the impurities of which it is made up" in order to avoid the craving 


'* In fact, generally speaking, Sanskrit seems a rather unlikely hypothesis for the originals of An 
Shigao’s translations; see remarks by Harrison 2002: 23. 

'® Conjectural emendations of the readings attested in the MS are marked as follows: *(substitutive 
reading); <> (character[s] to be added); {} (character[s] to be deleted). 

"” Se FSR PAT (1. 294-295). 

8 Cf. Digha II 293, 10 - 294, 4 (Mahdasatipatthanasutta), where this particular contemplation of 
the body’s parts is described as one of the various practises of the ka&yasatipatthana (see Gethin 
2001: 45); cf. also the corresponding section of the Manchu jing <3g#%*8found in the Chinese 
Madhyamagama [hq] 2xXT 26, p. 583b 4-17 and see Makita 1975: 721 n. 52 for further references. 
An interesting parallel occurs also in the Liu du ji jing 7\HESE T 152 translated by Kang Senghui 
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originating from a positive evaluation. The same method is to be applied to the 


observation of another person’s body. 


(I. 296-300) The second gate is devoted to the observation of sensations (GF, 
vedana), i.e. in short: “By carefully considering how painful sensations [always] 


follow pleasant sensations, the wise person having obtained [something] does not 


feel happy, having lost [something] does not grieve””’. 


(I. 301-304) The third gate deals with the observation of mind (&, citta); again, as 
in the first gate, both one’s own and other people’s mind (G#S > Bit A). Given 
that unregulated mental activity (R= ° (827) is the cause of distress and makes 
the mind agitated (§l™), “the wise person, hence, removes thoughts (ff); having 
removed thoughts, the mind gets fixed”*’. 


(l. 305-310) The fourth gate, following the list of headings of the 
smytyupasthanas, contains an analysis of dharmas, here specified as positive and 
negative courses of action*’. More precisely, the analysis seems to be focused on the 
principle of karmic causality”. 


(hereafter LDJJ T 152): see p. 41a 5-10 (tr. Link 1976: 123). This is closer to the SMJ passage in so 
far as this contemplation is connected to the attainment of the dhyana (cf. below § 5 and Lamotte 
1949: 1025 and n. 1). According to Link’s analysis this portion belongs to the introductory chapter, 
composed by Kang himself, to the Dhyanaparamita section of the LDJJ T 152; however, this 
interpretation has been questioned in a recent study (see Shi Tianchang 1998: 96-97), 

'® | tentatively punctuate: ##2+POE(OE > GMARAAE > AAR (1. 298-299; or (EREG > etc.?). 
In the exposition of this gate, the sitra is apparently using J and 7 in the sense I have indicated in 
my translation (though not without some ambiguities); cf. HD 8: 329a. A similar definition is also 
found in the YCRJZ T 1694 (p. llc 2-3: FLSA ’ BAS ° TTRIEAN SEIS ’ RZ ARS 
commenting on vedandsatipatthaéna; this gloss seems somewhat reminiscent of this passage of the 
SMJcomm), and could in fact be the underlying interpretation of the well-known archaic translation 
of vedand as }#¥ (i.e. “painful and pleasant sensations” = “sensations [in general]”), Note also that 
85, 2A are fairly common in An Shigao’s corpus: e.g. see the Chang ahan shi bao fa jing 
ef] S+ERAIKT 13 (Dasottarasiitra, hereafter SBFJ) p. 234b 2: (U85 (catvari jnanani : see de Jong 
1966: 10); on this usage see also remarks by Ziircher 1972: 331 n. 88 and Fang Yixin 1997: 145-146. 

BE AIT: © EA: > (RUE (L 303). 

*) Be + JEYE, presumably *dharma, adharma. In the light of some parallels from An Shigao’s 
translations, I read the first character of the list of negative behaviours (1. 306), indeed, not too clear 
in either MS A or B, as #%; cf. SBFJ T 13 p. 24a 10-11: BA(IS? B+ :-Be “BK =A: 
Pugs Pe etc.; and ABSY] T 602 p. 165c 24: AABVERNE etc. If this interpretation proves correct, the 
list of 2% would be the same as in this passage of the ABSYJ T 602. On the other hand, the positive 
behaviours (34) are, more generically, “liberality, [and] doing [other similar] positive deeds” 75}H(FE 
(I. 307); cf. ABSYJ T 602 p. 168a 21: 4 7Hie/E*R—tUBAE. The pattern: negative — positive dhammas 
(no more than that) is also met with in the relevant section of the Mahasatipatthanasutta — i.e. 
dhammanupassana (Digha I 300, 4 - 314, 10; see Gethin 2001: 46), as well as in the corresponding 
satra of the Chinese Madhyamagama (T 26, p. 584a 14 -b 14). But the viewpoint expressed in the 
SMJ seems rather different. 

*= The text of this paragraph is a bit obscure. According to the SMJ, the wise person, through 
careful consideration, “will understand [the principle] that by doing this one would get this [as a 
result]’, thus being able to determine (decide? {§) the causal pattern, either positive [to be followed] 
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(1. 311-314) The practise of the fifth gate consists in being able to control one’s 
mind and keep it even and free from agitation” in front of enemies, offences, 


slander’ etc. 


(1. 315-318) The sixth gate too preaches self-control toward hostility, though not 


just of enemies: here the sétra also mentions “the five kinds of relations: an 


9925 


acquaintance as well as wife, children, father, mother””’ as possible offenders. 


However, a different attitude is emphasised at the end of the section: “he [viz. who 
practises this method] is constantly compassionate, constantly devises expedients to 


make [all the beings] be released””. 


(1. 319-324) Seventh gate: whenever one gets relief from an unpleasant condition 
(such as cold or hot weather, hunger etc.), he should think of extending the same 
benefit to other beings: “as to the people of the worlds in the ten directions, I will let 
them be like myself”?’. 


(1. 324-329)* The eighth gate preaches equanimity toward other people’s actions, 
gnth gate p q ty peop 


either negative or positive (slander or praise etc.). 


(1. 329-332) Ninth gate: “the myriad of things having appeared, successively in the 
future (?) {...} do not exist [any more]; not existing any more, they are empty. Why 
empty? They are empty because they manifest themselves impermanently . Having 


understood this idea, [the practitioner] will be aware of empty space”: such is 


practising in accordance with the ninth gate””. 


or negative [to be avoided], and [by acting accordingly] to. “get reward, proceed on the Path, attain 
the Path” (... Ss Aa#ptat > RAN: TEE > (BBA MITE AGE > (RMT A RE > TI» 
#458 © 1. 307-309). 

 ReBNR > BEER > BERELE (1 313). 

*4 Gates 5-8 deal with the four apramanas. Here the exposition of these categories is mainly 
carried out from the viewpoint of the negative mental states opposed by each infinitude (cf. 
Abhidharmakosa p. 909, 9-10; tr. La Vallée Poussin, Koga ch. 8 p. 196: “Quatre Apramanas qui, 
dans l’ordre, s’opposent a l’hostilité, yyapada, etc.”). 

°° ABR RS > F ~~ RIB. 315-316). The expression _f#B occurs also at T 
150A p. 878b 11, in one of the satras included in An Shigao’s Ekottarikagama anthology (sutra n. 
31 according to Harrison’s analysis: see 1997: 273). 

70 RS AEM aT a (RAK EMERG (1. 317-318). 

BS CHR EA > SHER 4 © (1 322-323). 

* Unusually, the eighth and ninth gates begin in the same paragraph as the preceding topic (in 
both MS A and B). 

*° Given the context, I take 2¢ as corresponding to *akasa, “empty space”. 

°° The reading of this whole passage is rather difficult also because, I assume, it was wrongly 
transmitted at one point. Tentatively I read: BLPIBMS ? BMC Alaan] > AACR (ZERATE 
CARAT > (RRSZE © (LACES ZE ? FERS AES ° ER > (RAISE o 7TH > FARR ILE HT (829- 
332). Note, however, that the part I propose to expunge, {22}, seems to have been added later (22 is 
partially written beneath the inferior margin of the folio in MS A, though not in B), a fact which 
would seemingly exclude a mere scribal mistake, at least on the part of the scribe of this MS. 
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(L. 333-336) Tenth gate: once the mind of the practitioner has been applied to 
the empty space (G@BUCEZ > AZ > #2), he will then realise that his mind is not 
yet released because of his being mindful of empty space (f@Bat : " ASHER © 13] 
LAR? @&ZH 4). Then he lessens his contemplation and mindfulness of the space 
and, as a result, he will now become instead aware of consciousness, and will then 
consider (again), that his mind is not yet released”’. To consider (3+) in this way is 


practising in accordance with the tenth gate. 


(I. 337-339) Eleventh gate: the practitioner of the preceding meditative method 
(44TH) understands that his mind is not yet released because of a residual “pain” 
related to consciousness (1. 338: #4 #74); awareness of this leads to restraining 
the consciousness (1. 338-339: 4l|2%)”*. 


(1. 340-342) Twelfth gate: “...°° thinking of this [certain thing], one will fall within 
[the sphere of] perception-activity; eliminating [this], one will fall within [the sphere 
of] no-perception (1. 340-341: Bae > (ESE RAN(T ¢ Bh (SEER EAE). 


(l. 343-364) Second section of the siitra: the twelve gates are listed anew, and 
each is followed by a short explanation. Here all the gates, except the first four, are 
in fact defined more or less explicitly. For instance, the seventh gate is defined and 
elucidated as follows: 

“Seventh gate: the sentiment of joy ((), *mudita). Why the sentiment of joy? If one obtains for 


himself the profound teaching (#88), and preaches it in turn to others; one obtains for himself well- 
being, and makes others too be well, [this] is because [their] minds share the same joy”. 


On the other hand, this is the explanation, without definition, of the first gate: 


“The first gate possesses thinking (4) and dealing with [the object of thinking] (? #)*°. Why? 
Because [the practitioner’s} mind is not tured toward listening to the teaching (*Dharma)””’. 


In short, the function performed by this second section is to provide the key to the 
various practises described in the previous part. It appears quite clear that the twelve 


topics discussed in this stra can be subdivided into three fourfold groups. 


SEAMS HIZE + IRTRG RZ BRE > AUR > PERE: ° RRR GEIR 1 o (1. 334-336). 

*? In view of the context (akimcanyayatana), #\|%%could be also interpreted in the more negative 
sense of “suppressing the consciousness”. 

** The initial phrase of the passage on the twelfth gate is very obscure and possibly corrupt. 

4 Alternatively: GAvé > (EE BAB ° (TT > (EEBSEA EAE? Note that, in any case, this does not 
seem to correspond perfectly to naivasamjia-na-asamjna (cf. below n. 39). 

°° SSOPI > BD ° LED? ASM > GRA BRS AeA BRAS (1. 354- 
355). 

3° On these terms see below § 5 n. 95-96. 


SS —PLA AGE o (LAR 2 EA TRIBABAK (1. 343). 
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Leaving aside for the moment the group of the first four gates, which poses 
particular problems (see below § 5), the other groups are defined as follows: 


gate 5: even mind (|), *maitri, see below § 4.4 ); 
gate 6: compassionate mind (2), *karuna); 

gate 7: sentiment of joy (Ly, *mudita); 

gate 8: controlled mind (#8), *upeksa); 


gate 9: being mindful of empty space (422); 

gate 10: no-desire (? A£K); 

gate 11: consciousness (2)**; 

gate 12: without perception and also having perception”. 


In other words, the second and third groups of gates are the “four infinitudes” 
(catvary apramanani) and the “four immaterial attainments” (catasra 


ariipyasamapattayah) respectively. 


3.2 The Fo shuo jie shi’er men jing 

The second sdatra® contained in the Shi’er men-section, the JSMJ, is a much 
shorter text (1. 365-384), being in fact slightly shorter than just the second section of 
the SMJ. This is no coincidence: in fact its structure and content closely resemble 
that part of the preceding satra: the JSMJ, too, lists the twelve gates, providing 
short definitions. Nevertheless, these are clearly two different, albeit closely related, 
texts. On the whole, the JSMJ’s terminology is consistent with that of the SMJ, but 
not without exceptions. 

The result of my analysis is that the definitions and explanations of gates n. 3, 4, 
7, 8, 10, 11, 12 found in the JSMJ are approximately consistent with the 


°° The text of the last two definitions (tenth — eleventh gates) is difficult to understand, and the 
correct identification of the relevant categories is in fact only made possible by the first section of the 
SMJ (1. 333-339, see pp. 257-258 above). Unless I have missed something in the argument introduced 
by the satra, it would appear that the definition provided in this section for the eleventh gate, i (i.e. 
*viyjnana), would better match the preceding gate, which is obviously (cf. the first section, as 
Note, however, that almost identical definitions are also found in the JSMJ. It is true that vinana is 
normally mentioned within the exposition of the 4kimcanyayatana (e.g. in Visuddhimagga pp. 275- 
278 or even in this same SMJ 1. 340-342), but only as a stage to be surpassed. 

° GRR AINA EAR (cf. the Foshuo renben yusheng jing (REA AARERKT 14 p. 245a 29: 
A BOMVA BAR; Ui 1971: 465); this might simply be a slightly inaccurate translation of 
naivasamnjnanasamjna-| ayatanal, with the double negation interpreted as a straight affirmation. But 
this point was debated by the schools, and in fact the Theravadins’ opinion was that there is sanfia 
present in this meditative stage (see Bronkhorst 1993: 81 n. 8; Bareau 1955: 218 thesis 33). 

* In a previous study devoted to the Kongo-ji find (see Kajiura 2001: 40), the JSMJ has been 
tentatively considered part of the commentary which indeed follows it (i.e. the SMJcomm). However, 
apart from the title ((#2t)and the content, this text can be identified as a sdtra from its closing 
formula (see below). 
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corresponding passages of the second section of the SMJ. For instance, this is how 
the JSMJ defines the seventh gate (cf. above): 


“ What is the seventh gate, the sentiment of delight (?)*'? One [should] make all the people of the 
ten directions get to know and practise with reverence the deep teaching that is dear to oneself”®. 


Here is, in short, the structure of the JSMJ: 


(1. 365) Title: “Satra preached by the Buddha explaining the twelve gates” 
(parte — PT. 

(I. 366-383) Exposition of the twelve gates. 

(1. 383-384) Closing formula: “Thus having spoken the Buddha, the disciples 


rejoiced and took it up”. 


Given that the SMJ and the JSMJ were probably translated by the same person, 
one wonders why a translator should have taken the trouble to produce two texts 
that are so similar. A possible answer is that he did so because the two texts were 
originally edited together, forming a pair of satras dealing with the same subject™. 
The Pali Samyutta-nikaya and Anguttara-nikaya contain many scriptures linked 
in this way*’. 

This observation brings us to another problem: the identification of the Agama to 


which these two sitras originally belonged. However, in the absence of precise 


“| (is somewhat puzzling for the expected * muditd (cf. Zacchetti 2002: 85 n. 58). 

“SPS Del ? GAPE» RAHA AAMT (L 375-376). 

GUILE > BEEBE 47. Here are a few parallels from An Shigao’s corpus: T 112 p. 505b 12- 
13: (RIE > BASS; T 605 p. 18lc 6-7: REE HRES, T 150 A p. 876c 7: 
RRULE ° LEB EEE (see Vetter and Harrison 1998: 211). 

“* T wish to thank Dr. Mark Allon for a number of references (see n. 45 below) and invaluable 
suggestions on this point. In a personal communication of 26 December 2002, Dr. Allon also kindly 
drew my attention to some features of the two sitras I had overlooked in drafting my Bangkok 
paper. As noted above, the SMJ has an introductory section acting as a sort of nidana, two main 
sections and no closing formula. On the other hand, the JSMJ has the closing formula but no 
introduction, and its text is very similar to the second section of the preceding sitra with some 
variations. These facts, too, would suggest a close editorial relationship between SMJ and JSMJ: 
according to Dr. Allon, “it is possible that in the case of the second sdtra one should understand or 
‘reconstruct’ (when reciting) the introduction and the first of the two main sections of the first siéra. 
Similarly, the conclusion of the second sitra should be added to the first satra to make that 
complete. The structure of both sutras would have been i) introduction; ii) topic part A; iii) topic part 
B (vibhaniga or defining of concepts given in part A); iv) conclusion. The two sutras would differ only 
in section iii”. That the two texts, at least after having been translated, were meant to be edited in 
sequence, as they are preserved in the Kongo-ji MS, is also suggested by the SMJcomm, which follows 
the JSMJ but quotes from the SMJ (see below § 6.2.1 p. 284). 

* For instance Samyutta II pp. 42-45, suttas n. 27 (Paccayo) and 28 (Bhikkha); pp. 56-60, n. 33 
and 34 (Nanassa vatthini 1-2); pp. 65-68, n. 38-39-40 (Cetand 1-3). The Catukkanipata of the 
Anguttara-nikaya also contains a number of suttas linked thematically: see Allon 2001: 18-19 fora 
general treatment of this subject. Perhaps also the CitJa- / Mah@- pairs in the Majjhima-nikaya (see 
Norman 1983: 44-45) should be mentioned here. 
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parallels in other canonical collections (Pali, Chinese etc.), any hypothesis (also with 
regard to the closely related problem of the sectarian affiliation of SMJ and JSMJ*) 
would remain at best speculative*’. The strictly numerical arrangement of topics in 
both sdatras — a feature, in fact, shared by many satras of all collections* — is 


noteworthy, as it perfectly fits An Shigao’s corpus as a whole®. 


4, The history of SMJ and JSMJ 

The two scriptures described in the preceding paragraph are not found in any 
known edition of the Chinese canon. Thus one of the main problems posed by the 
Kong6-ji finding is the identification of the texts contained in the manuscript. 

In the following paragraphs, I will survey the information relevant to SMJ and 
JSMJ available in early bibliographical sources, so as to trace, at least in part, the 


history of these texts and to come up with a hypothetical identification. 


4.1 Dao’an’s prefaces 
The CSZJJ preserves two prefaces by the celebrated fourth century master Dao’an 


Ts 


38% (312-385 AD) that are relevant to our research. They are probably the earliest, 


*S About this problem (aptly called “a Buddhological minefield” by Harrison 1997: 279), I can say 
little, apart from making the very general observation that if An Shigao was indeed the translator of 
the SMJ and JSMJ, there are reasons for believing (with much caution) that his other sutra 
translations belong to the Sarvastivada (see Harrison 1997: 280 and 2002: 23-24. Cf. Zacchetti 2002: 
94). 

*” Some early bibliographical catalogues, in mentioning the two Shi’er men jings (i.e. in all 
likelihood, as I will show below, our SMJ and JSMJ), give some information, or, more probably, make 
some conjectures, about their origin. There are two distinct traditions on this point (see also Forte 
1968: 188-189). According to the first, apparently originating in the highly unreliable Lidai sanbao ji 
REAL = BAC by Fei Zhangfang #&/e T 2034, and taken over by other subsequent catalogues (e.g. see 
Zhisheng’s 95} Kaiyuan Shijao lu BETCRERER T 2154 p. 480b 17-18; note that this catalogue was 
completed in 730 AD, when the two texts were already lost in China), the two Shier men jings belonged 
to the Dirghagama (see T 2034 p. 50b 10-11: A+-—FIM—B... Hef] etc.). This seems very 
unlikely in view of the limited size of both texts; yet, it is not impossible to explain Fei Zhangfang’s 
mistake (see n. 107 below). On the other hand, in the Da Zhou kanding xhongjing 
mulu K Fal FUTESRE B GKT 2153 the two sdatras are listed among the Ekottarikagama translations (see 
T 2153 p. 422b 16, 23 and 424a 15). We have no way to determine on which basis the compilers of 
this catalogue came to this classification. Prima facie, given the numerical structure of these sditras, it 
seems to make more sense than the preceding one. But a nipata of the twelves is not attested in any 
known Ekottarikagama. Norman (1983: 56) points out that some suttas at the end of the tenth 
nipata of the Anguttara-nikaya include groups of 20, 30 and 40; but these may be seen as further 
combinations of tens. By exclusion, a Samyuktagama origin would seemingly remain the most 
plausible hypothesis in view of the structure of the pair SMJ and JSMJ discussed above and of their 
comparative shortness, although the latter is hardly a conclusive argument: for instance, the 
Madhyamagama ‘Hfa} xT 26 contains a number of short siitras (e.g. n. 44, 45, 47— which is much 
shorter than our JSMJ, 58 etc.); cf. also Allon 2001: 15-16. 

48 Allon 2001: 15. 

“ Harrison 1997: 279. 
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and definitely the most significant surviving historical sources on the Shi’er men- 
section of the MS. 

The first is the “Preface to the Shi’er men jing” +-—F4#8F%, found in CSZJJ p. 45b 
26 — 46a 13°. The content of the Shi’er men jing is summarised at the beginning of 
the document as consisting of three meditative categories: “dhyana, equanimity, 
empty [space meditation]””’. Given that the last two terms are to be interpreted as a 
reference to the “four infinitudes” (catvary apramanani) and to the “four 
immaterial attainments” (catasra aripyasamapattayah)” respectively (on the four 
dhyanas see § 5 below), the content of the scripture available to Dao’an appears to 
have indeed agreed with the “twelve gates” expounded by both the SMJ and the 
JSMJ. 

The rest of Dao’an’s text is largely devoted to an exposition of these leitmotivs, 
carried on in the often baroque style which, to modern scholars’ despair, is 
characteristic of Dao’an’s prefaces. The information concerning the translator is, as 
usual, to be found at the end of the document. We learn that Dao’an composed a 
commentary on this scripture, which he conjecturally attributed to An Shigao in view 
of its content, indeed one of the Parthian’s strong points (see also § 6.2.1 for further 
remarks on this preface)”. 

The second document is the “Preface to the Larger Shi’er men jing” K-+-_FTG 
(CSZJJ p. 46a 14 - b 18)°*. The description of the scripture’s content, as we can read 


it, or rather guess at, beneath the heavy stucco-work of Dao’an’s prose, is also 


5° Translated by Hayashiya Tomojiré #(#A AB (in his translation of the CSZJJ, Kokuyaku 
issaikyo Bli2#—WK, section FVMPEUHLE 31 of the 1988 edition [first ed. 1937], pp. 190-192 = 184- 
186 according to the original pagination), Ui (1956: 90-94 including the notes) and Nakajima (1997: 
25-29). There is also a useful punctuated and annotated edition of the CSZJJ published in China (Su 
and Xiao 1995): see pp. 251-253 for this preface. 

Sa : Ht» EU» Zetty © (CSZ]J p. 45b 28). 

*? On this description see Demiéville 1954: 353 n. 1. 

°° Pettey BeBe HRY > BT MRLIRLATE > BORER (CSZJJ 46a 12-13). This very last phrase of the 
preface (“this siiéra seems his translation, therefore I have catalogued it at the end”) is of some 
interest. Forte (1968: 189) observes that, with regard to this sditra, the CSZJJ does not follow Dao’an’s 
catalogue. However, here Dao’an is unlikely to be referring to his Zongli zhongjing mulu fr FBRRE AR, 
which was completed in 374 AD (Ziircher 1972: 30-31, 195-196 and n. 65 p. 329), while the 
commentary on the Shi’er men jing probably dates back to the early years of Dao’an’s career (Ziircher 
1972: 186). As Ziircher observes (1972: 187), “It is ... very probable that Tao-an in the years before 
365 had already begun to collect the bibliographical information ... which would later result in the 
compilation of his famous catalogue”. This remark by Dao’an could in fact reflect a preliminary stage 
toward the compilation of his celebrated catalogue (cf. Tan Shibao’s challenging analysis, especially 
1991: 75). 

54 Ed. Su and Xiao 1995: 253-254; tr. Hayashiya op. cit. pp. 192-193 (186-187), Ui 1956: 94-98, 
Nakajima 1997; 29-32. 
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consistent with that of SMJ and JSMJ, although the learned exegete did not adhere 
to the sequence of topics found in the satras”’. 

This translation, unlike the one dealt with in the preceding preface, is definitely 
attributed by Dao’an to An Shigao, and in fact exalted as the most detailed of the 
dhyanasatras”. This sitra, too, was commented on by Dao’an. 

It is impossible to establish with absolute certitude the dating, either absolute or 
relative, of these prefaces’. However, they were clearly composed in close 
connection to the commentaries to the two satras, which, in turn, probably date 


back to the early phase of Dao’an’s career”’. 


4.2 The indirect tradition 

As in the case of the K-ABSYJ, the most significant evidence of the authenticity of 
the SMJ (see also below, § 6.2.2 p. 286 for the SMJcomm) is provided by the indirect 
tradition. As already observed by Prof. Ochiai”, the Feng fa yao #34, an early 
Buddhist “catechism” (as Ziircher describes it) composed by the prominent layman 
Xi Chao #S#8 (336-377) and preserved in Sengyou’s {#4 Anthology Hong ming ji 
5LEASET 2102 (p. 86a 23 — 89b 2), contains a quotation from a Shi’er men jing which 
in part matches a passage of the SMJ: 

SoPIMS : AFB at: " SURE! 3 > RBaR: 6 Shea (BAA + i> Bib. Se ~ 
I > BR > 3° ATEaF ? 3° RA AHR > ue ° 
(T 2102 p. 87c 14-16; tr. Zircher 1972: 170) 

The MS reads: 

RMS ? BSSa AS tat: ° RaBos! 1 A CHA RBS: 6 Sheer 


(SET. ABSA Bl > AMT 1 ER EAL PAS WA & 
BEL SPATS EB INHO © (1. 288-299, first gate) 


Although theoretically one cannot exclude the possibility that he was quoting 
from a slightly different text, I think it is much more probable that Xi Chao, instead, 


quoted rather freely from our SMJ. Apart from a number of minor variants, he 


° See CSZJJ p. 46 a 22: BH ALMBGHE... LIVOZEIRA... (46a 27) BLAM LE. 

08 (ESR RTL... LRA » SBFSHERR (CSZJJ 46b 7-8). 

*” We can, at least, speculate that the second preface listed in the CSZJJ may be later than the first: 
its title (A-+-—F4#8), provided that it was not modified at a later stage, implies a classification of the 
Shier men jings into a larger and smaller text which seems to be lacking from the first preface 
(although this assumption does not seem directly supported by the text of the two prefaces, if not e 
silentio, but only by their tiles: admittedly not a terribly strong argument). 

°° See Ziircher 1972: 186; Ui 1956: 8; Tang 1983: 142. Even the chronological remarks Dao’an 
made on the colophon quoted in the second preface (see n. 82 below), though to be taken cum grano 
salis, seems to support this hypothesis. 

°° Ochiai 2001: 133-134; see also Kajiura 2001: 38-39. 

* See Ziircher 1972: 134-135, and Id. 164-176 for a complete translation of the Feng fa yao; see 
also Makita 1975: 708 and 721 n. 52-53. 

°! As noted above (n. 13) the MS reads f. 
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omitted the beginning of the passage (FHS), thus making difficult its full 
understanding, and condensed into a few characters the phrase on examining 
another person’s body. 

Inaccurate as it may be, this quotation makes the hypothesis that the SMfJ, at least, 
is an apocryphal work quite improbable. 

Yet the Feng fa yao, while providing us with this precious piece of evidence, also 
poses a rather puzzling problem. A few lines before the passage discussed above, we 
find another quotation: 

Ri PR: VA BBB AS, BORE 

(T 2102 p. 87a 21-22)”. 

I have not been able to trace this passage in the MS, nor to find any other 


mention of this SH4--—P9XS. At present I see no convincing solution to this 
problem”. 


4.3 The catalogues 
The CSZJJ* lists two Shi’er men-related scriptures in the catalogues of An Shigao’s 


translation: 
“Larger sitra on the twelve gates, one scroll; Lesser stitra on the twelve gates, one scroll”®, 


In my opinion, this classification was probably worked out by Dao’an, given that it 
was apparently still absent when he composed the first preface discussed above (cf. n. 
57) and is not mentioned by Xi Chao; however, it is already employed in the list of 


his commentaries quoted in the CSZJJ: 


“The Larger and the Lesser siitras on the twelve gates are the arcane storehouse of the dhyana 

thought; I have composed an extensive commentary on each of them: in two juan on the Larger 

[sutra on the] twelve gates, in one juan on the Lesser [stitra on the] twelve gates. (nowadays 
«gt 366 

existing)”. 


® Makita 1975: 704; Ziircher (1972: 167) translates: “It is said in the separate version of the Shih-er 
men ching: «What is good in a man should always be kept hidden, but what is evil in him must always 
be clearly exposed»”. In note 51 p. 376, Ziircher remarks that the two texts quoted by Xi Chao should 
be the larger and smaller Shi’er men jing; this would be indeed the most logical interpretation (see also 
Ui 1956: 98 and Makita 1975: 720: n. 29), if the MS were not available to us! 

° However, it is interesting to note that the CSZJJ (p. 7a 21) lists a lost Shi’ermen dafangdeng jing 
+—FIKASE (recorded in the Bielu 51% - on which see Forte 1968: 185-186 — but not in Dao’an’s 
catalogue) translated by Zhigian 323 (see also T 2146 p. 116c 17; T 2154 p. 489a 5). 

** On the catalogues’ testimony concerning the Shi’er men jings, see Forte 1968: 188-189 and 
Kajiura 2001: 38. 

© RAL PRS | 7/4 FSR (CSZJJ p. 5c 26-27). According to Hayashiya’s reconstruction 
(1941: 390) this record was drawn from Dao’an’s catalogue. The figure “one juan” —% was used as a 
conventional unit for whatever scripture could be contained in one scroll (ranging from a few lines to 
the entire scroll). See, for example, the Zhongjing mulu RAART 2148 p. 185a 2: 
AES RE —FB( Hf) and passim. I am also grateful to Mr. Kajiura for elucidations on this issue. 

ANT IPS BCI RARE > AVE © ATOPIDE > P44) (CSZIJ 
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The Zhongjing mulu RH8 BRRT 2146 (compiled by Fajing A and others in 594 
AD) records the Larger and the Lesser siltras in the section “Satrapitaka of the 
Lesser Vehicle (/)\#e(E4 72K: T 2146 p. 128a 13-14), but given that this catalogue 
did not differentiate extant and non extant scriptures”, it is impossible to establish 
whether the two sdtras were still in circulation at that time. However, the 
homonymous catalogue composed a few years later (602 AD) by a team led by the 
famous monk Yancong =; (T 2147)", lists them among the lost texts JAK (T 2147 
p. 178a 12-14). At all events, it seems unlikely that our texts vanished in the very 
short lapse of time which divides the compilation of the two catalogues”, during a 
period when, moreover, Chinese Buddhism was enjoying considerable support from 
the Sui f§ court”. 

Be that as it may, all the subsequent catalogues list our two séitras as lost”. 

Does it necessarily mean that the ancestor of our MS reached Japan before the 
Sui? Perhaps not. In fact, at least parts of the text(s) seem to have circulated as 
excerpts since a comparatively early date”. Therefore it is not impossible that the 
text(s) could also have survived in this way, or perhaps under a different title. So, for 
instance, the very same catalogue which recorded the early disappearance of the two 


saitras contains an entry, in the section devoted to the “independently circulating 


p. 39c 8-9); see also the preceding note. According to Forte (1968: 188), Sengyou’s annotation, 
“nowadays existing”, refers only to the commentary on the Lesser sdltra. Cf. Zhongjing mulu RK AT 
2146 p. 148a 26-27 (Kajiura 2001: 40): A-> FRG REZ) > + PRE -( P). 

° Hayashiya 1941: 77-82; Tokuno 1990: 47; Kawaguchi 2000: 86. 

68 See Chen 1992: 43; Tokuno 1990: 47-48. 

® There is in fact some evidence that Yancong had also taken part in the compilation of T 2146 
(see Chen 1992: 45). 

7° If the two text at issue were indeed lost in the main canonical collections at about that time, then 
it would seem more logical to assume that this had happened during the harsh anti-Buddhist 
persecution carried out by the Northern Zhou j{/4] dynasty in 574-577 AD, which also involved 
destruction of Buddhist scriptures (e.g. see Kamata 2002: 443). The fact that Fei Zhangfang’s BJF 
Lidai sanbao ji FE{L= BKC T 2034, composed in 597 AD, records the two Shi'er men jings within the list 
of An Shigao’s translations (T 2034 p. 50b 10-11) would seem to rule out this hypothesis. But Fei 
Zhangfang’s catalogue is a notoriously unreliable source (e.g. see Tokuno 1990: 44-47, Forte 1995: 
81-82). 

7” Forte 1968: 188. 

® Eg. see CSZJJ p. 30a 4-9: S§3—TUPRRW—A( HA + PSR) | BOOP —etc. (cf. T 2147 p. 
168b 24-25, where one of these excerpts is also mentioned); see also Kajiura 2001: 38. On the 
bibliographical category “condensed scriptures” (#>#8), which also includes excerpts, see Tokuno 
1990: 39-40 and 41-42. Interestingly, this way of subdividing the SMJ (cf. also n. 155 below) may well 
have originated in the SMJcomm itself: see 1. 410-411: 793 > 7TA—UUFSSS | ER? TRIPS 
AS > TTR= UP. ; Le. “attaining ‘contemplation’ (upalagana), one practises the 
dhyanasiitra consisting of the first four gates; attaining ‘turning’ (v7varta), one practises the 
dhyanasiira consisting of the second four gates; attaining purification (pariguddhi), one practises 
the dhyanasitra consisting of the third four gates” (on the terminology used in this passage of the 
SMJcomm, see p. 287 below). 
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excerpts from [scriptures belonging to the] Lesser Vehicle” (/|\HeBI4E#)” which is 


worth noticing: 
+= FAR (T 2147 p. 171a 19; also in T 2146 p. 137c 25) 


We have, of course, no way of knowing what this text contained. But, as remarked 
in § 1 (n. 10), -- P4948 is the title found at the end of our MS. 


4.4 Attribution 

To sum up our discussion: we have a Larger and a Lesser Twelve gates stitras K/ 
/\\-- F458, ascribed to An Shigao, well attested in the catalogues and said to have 
been lost at a comparatively early date. We must admit that there is no direct 
evidence linking the texts found in the Kongo-ji manuscript to the two scriptures 
described by Dao’an in his two prefaces and subsequently listed in the catalogues. 
However, if we try to assemble all the pieces of this puzzle (especially in the light of 
Xi Chao’s quotation), the most reasonable hypothesis is that the SMJ and the JSMJ 
are indeed the Da shi’er men jing K-+-—PH#E and the Xiao shi’er men jing /|\+-—P HE 
respectively. 

There is, of course, the problem of the titles. While that of the SMJ virtually 
corresponds to the one quoted by Xi Chao (and that should be the A-+->— PAK if we 
accept that this label Aiwas added by Dao’an for sake of bibliographical 
classification), the title of the JSMJ ((#pz5tf#21-—P4#8), while perfectly logical in view 
of the explanatory nature of this text, is not recorded elsewhere to the best of my 
knowledge. It seems to have remained unknown even to Dao’an if, again, my 
hypothesis (JSMJ = text prefaced in Dao’an’s -+-—PI#8Fe = 7)4-—F9#S listed in the 
catalogues) is correct. Yet I would not be overstating this problem, given that 
variations in the titles of sétras, especially in early translations, are far from 
uncommon in the Chinese canon. 

The fact that the K-ABSYJ is probably a genuine product of An Shigao’s workshop 
(cf. § 2) provides us with another, albeit indirect, argument in favour of An Shigao’s 
authorship (other corroborating evidence can be gathered from the SMJcomm: see § 
6 below). 

Internal analysis (style, terminology, etc.) is generally believed the most reliable 
method for establishing an attribution (or at least for preventing us from excluding a 
given attribution). I definitely agree in principle, but how carrying out such an 


analysis, in practice, may prove a bit of a problem. 


"8 On this category see Tokuno 1990: 42. 
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Style would be the most reliable yardstick, as it is considered to be less easily 
borrowed than vocabulary. Yet an objective, reliable and detailed analysis of An 
Shigao’s style (especially contrasted to contemporary translators) is to my knowledge 
still to be written. 

The same holds true for language (ie. an analysis pointing out which 
constructions, particles etc. are typical of An Shigao, either absolutely or in terms of 
frequency, which could be very important too). Thus, we are mainly left to personal 
impressions. In this respect, both texts, SMJ and JSMJ, are plainly archaic in my 
opinion, and I see no reason for rejecting the attribution of these texts to An Shigao. 
Indeed, many terms and expressions found in these two scriptures have parallels in 
Parthian’s corpus (e.g. see n. 19, 21, 25, 95, 123). 

In fact, it is not too easy to obtain definitive evidence solely from the analysis of 
terminology. An Shigao’s terminology was more widely adopted by other early — and 
not just early — translators than it is usually believed. Only semantic Indic-Chinese 
correspondences that are at the same time precise and peculiar to a given translator 
(especially translation errors and unusual interpretations) could provide significant 
evidence”. Unfortunately we still have no precise Indic parallel of SMJ and JSMJ. 
This means that the only words for which we can reconstruct with a reasonable 
degree of certitude the Indic original, and which we can then in turn compare with 
other translations, are those taken from canonical lists, i.e., exactly those particularly 
liable to being adopted by other translators. With this caveat in mind, I will quote a 
few examples from the list of “four infinitudes”, i.e. gates 5-8. 

(translates maitri in both SMJ (1. 350) and JSMJ (1. 371). This does not seem a 
particularly common rendering (although it is listed in Hirakawa 1997: 918b, 
obviously without references), and we find a similar usage in the Chang Anhan shi 
baofa jing Fhe] SRS (hereafter SBFJ) T 13 p. 236a 3-4: 


BRIE... ; this corresponds to Dagottarasittra ed. Mittal 1957: 77: ... (maitr(o) me 
ce(tah)samadhir ... (here “2%{= maitra’’, given that the parallel at p. 236a 8 suggests that 
cetahsamadhi is translated as 7 /()). 


As we have seen above, the third term of the list of infinitudes is => in the SMJ 
(I. 354); this rendering too — though itself far from being peculiar, unfortunately! — is 
paralleled in the SBF]: see T 13 p. 236a 13: 


. RES OBER...” ; cf. Dasottarasiitra ed. Mittal 1957: 78: ... mudito me cetahsamadhir ... . 


™* To my knowledge the only text from An Shigao’s corpus so far edited and studied critically in 
comparison with an Indic parallel is the translation of the Saptasthanasitra (part of T 150A): see 
Vetter and Harrison 1998. 

® Cf. Ui 1971: 463. 
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The fourth infinitude, upeksa, is translated as #8.) in SMJ (1. 356) and JSMJ (1. 
377). This usage has a number of parallels in the Yin chi ru jing [BRRAXKT 603 
(hereafter YCRJ)”; e.g. p. 177a 11: ... L4GHB... (here the text is on the whole very 
obscure) = Petakopadesa 127, 5: upekkha va ... santhahati™. 

In short, three out of four” renderings found in SMJ and JSMJ - the first possibly 
being of some significance — have parallels in other translations of An Shigao. If this, 
as observed above, is by no means conclusive, the opposite also holds true: lexical 
inconsistencies between SMJ and JSMJ, as well as between both texts and other 
translations by An Shigao, do not suffice to rule out An Shigao’s authorship®. 

So, for instance, vitarka and vicara are apparently translated in both texts as & 
and 4% respectively (see p. 272 n. 95-96 below for further details). On the other 
hand, the SBF] has the following translations (T 13 p. 234a 2-3): 


SBI > PRAYER > IRDA... 3 cf Dasottarasitra ed. Mittal 1957: 58: ... savitarkah 
savicdrah samadhir avitarko vicdramatrah samadhir a(vitarko) ‘vicdrah samadhibh ... (i.e. here 
4x = vitarka, and <& = vicara; cf. the SMJcomm: see n. 99) 


Further analysis should perhaps focus on less technical usages, although our 
knowledge of the lexicon of the various early translators is still too limited to allow us 
definite conclusions as to the peculiarities of each author. I will, however, give an 


example here. 


Here “is a bit unexpected; also the mention of #7 Cin the following lines (SBFJ 236a 15- 
16) seems out of place (cf. Mittal 1957: 79 § VI.7 (3) b-c). 

7 Tt occurs also in some later translations, although not too frequent; e.g. cf. Dharmarakga’s Pu 
yao jing *SHEKS (Lalitavistara) T 186 p. 523a 3: ... FUSE) : HK ~ AE ~ BH HB... ; or the Zengyi Ahan 
jing S@ Sl SRT 125 (Hkottarikagama), e.g. p. 552 a 14 and passim (same renderings as those by 
Dharmaraksa; cf. Thich Huyén-Vi and Bhikkhu Pasadika 2002: 187 n. 20). Yet this translation is 
not entirely clear. 

78 Nanamoli 1964: 172 § 511 translates: “... onlooking-equanimity ... [is what it] shapes [itself to]”; 
see also his remarks in n. 506/1 p. 171. Note that in the preceding occurrences of this formula An 
Shigao seems to have translated upekkha as #4 (p. 176c 22 and 177a 1; cf. also 177a 5-6?). 

| have not yet found a significant parallel in An Shigao’s translations to the second apramana, 
33) (*karuna) in both SMJ and JSMJ. Of course this rendering is not, as such, problematic at all: see 
for example, Dharmarakga’s Guang zan jing JEHRRT 222 p. 156b 7: 7TFKR= 
Paticavimsatisahasrika Prajnaparamita ed. Dutt p. 62, 8: mahakarunika- (cf. also Karashima 
1998: 61). 

*° Elsewhere (Zacchetti 2002: 88 n. 74) I have mentioned two significantly different renderings of 
the same term found in the YCRJ T 603 and in the SBFJ T 13, both generally ascribed to An Shigao 
(these two texts deserve a careful lexicographical analysis, as both have a comparatively close Indic 
parallel). Such lexical variations are quite frequent in An Shigao’s translation (as well as in other early 
translators’ works), even within the same text. Indeed it is lexical inconsistency that is, to a certain 
extent, one of the Parthian’s most conspicuous peculiarities (e.g. see Zacchetti 2002: 79 n. 34; p. 87 n. 
72). This is not so surprising if we consider that the translation of these scriptures was a very complex 
team-work, involving assistants about whom (at this pioneering stage) we know nothing. Not to 
mention the fact that An Shigao’s activity stretched over a considerable lapse of time (see Forte 1995: 
86). 
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In the SMJ the verb ji 34(in various compounds such as #¥#} 1. 288, Bat |. 335, 
Sit |. 334, 337) is at times employed to introduce one’s reflections and 


considerations: 

. AB: © SRe RSE 4 © “[the practitioner] considers: «my mind has not yet got released»” (1. 
337). 

This particular usage is also found in other translations ascribed to An Shigao”. 
Of course, only a detailed analysis of all the early translations could enable us to 
judge whether - and to what extent - this is indeed a lexical peculiarity of An 
Shigao’s corpus. But, just to mention a roughly contemporary important translation, 
in Lokaksema’s Dao xing jing 3H77#KT 224 (Astasahasrika Prajiaparamita) the 


verb #}, though in itself rather frequent, is never used in this way. 


Curious indeed has been the destiny of these scriptures, if we accept their 
identification with An Shigao’s Da / Xiao shi’er men jing K/ 7) --— PAS. Mr. Kajiura’s 
recent rediscovery of the ancient scrolls which preserved, by a rare chance, the SMJ 
and JSMJ is indeed the revival of a drama already played many centuries ago. As 
Dao’an informs us in his preface to the Larger siitra on the twelve gates 
A+ Pd discussed above, this scripture (i.e. hypothetically, the SMJ), after 
having been copied in a layman’s home in Jianye ###§ (the present Nanjing) in 238 
AD, as witnessed by a colophon (incidentally, not found in our MS), remained sealed 
in a box and out of circulation for “about two hundred years” (and yet, soon after 
having been rediscovered, it was almost lost again in a fire)". 

Unfortunately we do not know to what extent Dao’an’s testimony reflects the 
actual history of our text (I mean: if the text to which he wrote this preface had been 
indeed absolutely out of circulation between 2™ and 4" century - that would be an 
extremely important information, especially in helping to determine who the author 
of the SMJcomm is). Nevertheless, it is quite possible that these scriptures did not 
enjoy much notice before Dao’an’s period. Both SMJ and JSMJ seem to have been 
barely studied within the circle which managed to keep up An Shigao’s doctrinal 
tradition after the fall of Han dynasty. They are never directly quoted in the early 


*! Eg. Dao di jing SAHHRT 607 p. 232b 22: .. ALBRHEt : © HeHAHH41; SBF] T 13 p. 237b 
25: BURSTS EES > (BEL Sov FRREAETT... 4; Ahan houjie shi’er yinyuan jing Be] @ ORE+-— ARET 1508 
(on this text see below, end of § 6.2.2) p. 54a 8: Bit: ERS 4. This usage is simply a particular 
application of the meaning “to think, consider, reflect etc.”, indeed very frequent not only in 
Buddhist translations but in medieval Chinese literature in general (see Fang Yixin 1997: 71-73 and 
HD sv. at, vol. 11: 13a ®). 

"RAMEE: "ARCEMIS 1° WERE CBR o RAAT > HERI ete. 
(CSZJJ P. 46b 8-9); on the significance of this short document, see Ziircher 1972: 48-49 and 1978: 
115. The figure of “about two hundred years” is obviously to be referred to the time when the text was 
translated (see Ui 1956: 97). 
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commentary on An Shigao’s Yin chi ru jing FERFAKST 603, the Yin chi ru jing 
thule ARBET 1694 (hereafter YCRJZ), although this text, as well as the ABSYJ T 
602, contain cryptic references to the “twelve gates”®. 

However, there is enough evidence that two main translators of the Three 
Kingdoms period, Zhi Qian and Kang Senghui were acquainted with at least the 


SMJcomm (see below § 6.2.2). 


5. The Shi’er men: some doctrinal issues and scriptural parallels 

We have noted (§ 4.1) that Dao’an summarised the content of the text which, we 
may assume, corresponds to the JSMJ of our MS, as consisting of the four dhyanas, 
the four apramanas, and the four 4riipyasamapattis. Indeed, Dao’an’s 
interpretation is also supported by the SMJcomm, a fact potentially not devoid of 
significance, as we shall see. 

Yet the treatment of the first group of four “gates”, the dhyanas in Dao’an’s 
analysis, is somewhat problematic. We ought not to forget, at this point, that the 
terminology of the texts is often obscure and erratic, as is typical of archaic 
translations. We cannot exclude that this distorting factor may influence, to some 
extent, our understanding of the more technical aspects introduced by these 
scriptures. 

This having been said, let us consider our main text, the SMJ. In its description, 
the first four practises are four forms of “observation” or “contemplation” arranged 
according to the well-known headings of the four smrtyupasthanas (“establishing of 
mindfulness”), the first group of bodhipaksika dharmah / bodhipakkhiya 
dhamma™: §& (* kaya), f8FE (* vedana), & (*citta), and %& (*dharmah). 

We can profitably compare the text of the SMJ with a passage from the SBF] (T 
13 234a 19-21)”: 

ea BTR Ik ° SRA RAT SB ° RBS, AE, BEERS o RE ~ > han 

cf, Dagottarasitra ed. Mittal 1957: 61 (here in fact somewhat different from the reading 

witnessed by An Shigao’s translation)*: 


* YCRJZ T 1694 p. 18a 2: * bE 4 BSR=HR + PA > ASABE © (this is a gloss on the 
seventh term of the eightfold path, samma-sati, “right mindfulness”); ABSYJ T 602: ... 
QA HES > PRR PA... (T 602 p. 168c 26-27). Ui (1971: 241), though referring this passage to 
the “twelve-gate dhyana” dealt with in our texts, interpreted it as part of the original s@éra and not of 
the interpolated commentary (Id. p. 220); cf. remarks in n. 161 below. 

84 On these denominations, see Gethin 2001: 284-ff. 

© Cf. also YCRJ T 603 p- 173c 29 — 174a 9 on the four foundations of mindfulness (Uk, 
satipatthana; see Zacchetti 2002: 81); cf. also the sitra (n. 14) described by Harrison 2002: 12. 

* In this passage the SBF] comes closer to the Pali Dasuttarasuttanta (Digha Ill p. 276; see also 
remarks by Mittal 1957: 61 n. 5), which has the formula atapi sampajano satima vineyya loke 
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IV.2. catva(ro dharma bhavayitavyah | catvari ) (21.1) (smrtyupastha)nani / kata(m)an(2 ) 
ea(tv )ari / (15.4) kaye kayanupasyané smrytyupasthanam / vedandyam citte dharmesu 
dharmanupagyana smy(tyupasthénam) | 


If we now go back to the first gates in the SMJ, as quoted above 
(BARS ARE het etc.; see § 4.2 p. 263), we can safely conclude, on the basis of 
the wording used there (e.g. note #4 = *anupasgyana or related words), that our text 
is indeed introducing the same topic®’. 

Also the pattern of contemplation (at first applied to one’s own body, then to 
other persons’ bodies etc.) introduced in these four gates is closely reminiscent of the 
smptyupasthanas®. 

Then we have to turn to the relevant portions of the SMJ-second section (1. 343- 
349) and of the JSMJ (1. 366-370). Here the pattern of exposition is, as already 
noted, completely different from the preceding section, switching from practical 
description to a more scholastic typology of analysis. 

We see that the first four gates are described as follows (I mention the facts 


essential to my exposition; some of the attached explanations are rather obscure)”: 


l. gate: provided with “thinking” (&) and “dealing with [the object of thinking]” 
(? #3); 

2. gate: provided with [SM]: only]” “dealing with [the object of thinking]”; 

3. gate: provided with [SM]: only] joy (K#S)"; 


abhijjhadomanassam. The reference to AY¥{(see note 88 below) is not found either in the Sanskrit 
nor in the Pali parallels. 

87 See Gethin 2001: 30: “... it seems to me that the basic formula and the succinct statement of the 
smyty-upasthanas as found in the Chinese Agamas make it quite clear that in the first place the four 
satipatthanas are taken to consist in four varieties of anupassand’. 

*8 See Gethin 2001: 53-55. It might be of some interest to observe that what we find in the SMJ is 
in fact, according to Gethin’s exposition, the common Abhidhamma exegesis on the “expanded 
satipatthana formula” found in the Nikayas: “The significance of the terms ajhattam and 
bahiddha is clear enough from the Abhidhamma texts onwards: that which refers to oneself is ‘within’ 
and that which refers to other beings and persons (para-satta, para-puggaia) is ‘without’ ” (Gethin 
2001: 53). Cf. the SMJ: BERS... BSH LA. 

*° Here is the complete text of the portion relevant to the first four gates as presented by the two 
sutras. SMJ-section 2: 8-FIA& > A ° LAK? BTR ¢ BP VAAS ° (LIB ? 
MiBtiS ' ARR ¢ B= RILARS ° PIDAA ARE ? MEER . OE o UUPIR + a. HK 
BB © (LAM . AE > RE? ES = BA © (1. 343-349). 

JSMJ: B-PIB& > Ate ILL? MEAS > SEREKLA: Ms B om.]#$(? Possibly corrupt) ; BERR 
Go SM SeRiS ? REE ° SoMARS ROS ? RE LAS SAP — ORS? SLR 
=H o (1. 366-370). 

%° SMJ |. 344: (HAG# (* viearamatra). 

°! That #X= is indeed to be taken as a single word (as it is normally in Chinese: see HD 6: 1477b: 
“happy, happiness etc.”) is demonstrated by JSMJ 1. 370 (see below n. 94), where the last stage is said 
to involve the abandonment of three things (i.e. arguably <x, ##, and BC). 
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4. gate: SMJ: thinking, dealing with [the object] as well as joyhaveceased”; cf. 
JSMJ: “What is the fourth gate, one-mindedness”*? It is abandoning the above 


[mentioned] three things”™*. 


As we can see, here the text is introducing an ascending course in which the 
gradual elimination of the two categories defined as “thinking” (4) and “dealing 
with [the object of thinking]” (#) appears to play a pivotal role. 

The interpretation of these terms is a bit problematic. However, given the context 
and the structure of this passage and, above all, in the light of a significant parallel”, 


I think that @:and 4 translate in all likelihood vitarka and vicara respectively”. 


°° 5 # + HEGEL SM] 1. 347). 

% Here — [could represent *cittaikagrata (cf. Cousins 1992: 151-152; Stuart-Fox 1989: 83-86). 

* SOP — ORS ? 3 FSR = 3 (1. 370). 

* Tn a recently published article, Paul Harrison (2002) has convincingly demonstrated that the 
anonymous Samyuktagama anthology entitled Za ahan jing HE] BHT 101 is probably to be ascribed 
to An Shigao. Sdtra n. 15 included in this collection (T 101 p. 497a 2-12), on the 4napanasmyti, 
contains the two terms at issue. Its closest surviving parallel, as shown by Harrison (2002: 13) is sitra 
802 of the main Samyuktagama translated into Chinese (T 99). The sitra contained in T 99 is 
shorter than An Shigao’s counterpart, but the wording of the two is sufficiently consistent to allow a 
detailed comparison of the relevant passage. T 101 p. 497a 7-8: G> ttt ZTRRBE Baw 
SE PASE BOTS > ARHBIL > SEA etc. (“If, o bhiksus, the anapanasmytiis cultivated, kept 
in mind, much relied upon, then the body will get pacified, the mind, thinking, dealing with [the 
object of thinking] cease and do not exist [any more]”). Cf. T 99 p. 206a 10-11 (the punctuation given 
in the Taisho appears wrong): Att A(EBAAEbS > SBA Bate ROLE ARABS 
etc. Although, unlike T 99 (4 IER > A-OIER), An Shigao’s version strangely links the mind (3) to 
the following factors that cease as a result of the 4napanasmfsti, it seems clear that Ara > AT?#in T 
101 correspond to @#@#ilin T 99; and #, #1 are indeed very common renderings of vitarka, 
vicara and related words (e.g. T 99 p. 97a 7, 121b 3, 124 b5 and passim; cf. Kumarajiva’s T 223 p. 
219a 15: ARAB =i = Paficavimsatisahasrika Prajfiaparamita, ed. Dutt p. 20, 9: savitarkah 
savicarah samadhir). Apart from this parallel, there is no doubt that the author of the SMJcomm 
understood @/ fas vitarka / vicdra (see below n. 99, 129 and 176-177). According to Willemen 
(1978: 55 n. 19d; 128 n. 5a), &## is used in some Chinese translations of the Udanavarga (T 212- 
213) to render praviveka (indeed a most puzzling rendering). 

% Tt seems to me that , taken by itself, poses no particular problem as a translation of vitarka: cf. 
Cousins’s remarks on vitakka (1992: 139): “It is clear that it can always rendered as ‘thinking’ or 
‘thought’ ” (although we must note that ~& is in fact “normally” used for vicdéra in the early 
translations; but cf. Willemen 1978: 55, note to stanza 18). On the other hand, f# is less easy to 
understand. The fundamental meaning of this word (see HD 3: 940b — 941) is “to wait for”; then “to 
treat [sb.]’, “to entertain”, to “attend upon [sb.]”; and also “to depend on” (especially @##“having 
support”: see HD 6: 1153b). Perhaps in the present context {was meant to convey the idea of “to 
deal with [an object brought to notice by means of the preceding vitarka] without haste”. The 
definition provided by the second section of the SMJ itself (see above n. 89) may be of some 
significance in this respect: (LIMBA ? MEBRE > IME GRRE (1. 344-345); ie. “Why [the second 
gate] is only provided with ‘dealing with [the object]’? Because while it does not add extra thoughts, it 
still has residual thoughts”. This could mean that at this second stage, vitarka having ceased, no new 
object is being brought to the practitioner’s attention. This definition at least makes clear that f#is to 
be understood in a psychological sense. In fact these are not the only problematic translations of the 
pair vitarka / vicara. Indeed, these categories seem to have bewildered the Chinese translators and 
exegetes of the early period. We find an astounding variety of renderings in the archaic translations, 
even within the same text. For instance, in a passage on the three stages of samadhi found in 
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Then the scheme described above resembles, quite clearly, that of the four 
dhyanas. But there is at least one remarkable difference: the second stage is 
described as still provided with *vicara, while, as is well-known, in the canonical 
exposition of the four dhyanas both vitarka and vicara are forsaken after the first 
stage”. 

This topic is taken up again in the SMJcomm, in even more explicit terms: 


“The first dhyana [has] both *vitarka and * vicara; in the second dhyana *vitarka is eliminated, 
and there is only *vicara; in the third dhyana there is neither * vitarka nor * viecara, only joy; in the 
fourth dhyana joy is removed, and breathing is stopped” ””. 


Dharmaraksa’s Guang zan jing JEHBRET 222 (p. 149b 6-7, to be compared with the Gilgit Manuscript 
of the Paficaviméatisahasrika, folio 8v 11-9 r 1; cf. Dutt’s edition p. 20, 9-11), we find vitarka 
rendered as <> (while #€48484: = avitarka); on the other hand, vicara is translated as [Fi{/#H] 77, 
which is Dharmaraksa’s standard “etymological” rendering of the derivatives of Vear (cf. however T 
222 p. 180a 13-14: AABATT... “FFE... ROMER > SEABGES.... TAM; here A7T = savicara, but 
avicara is rendered as #€!). In the almost contemporary Fang guang jing POGKET 221, the two 
terms in the corresponding passage (p. 2c 18-19) are“rendered as *fand §2(?) respectively. The 
Apitan wu fa xing jing [) RB TVETTRET 1557 is a Sarvastivadin Abhidharma treatise traditionally 
ascribed to An Shigao (CSZJJ p. 6a 2; Forte 1968: 171-177). Although this attribution is implicitly 
rejected by Ziircher (cf. 1991: 297-298; the list of texts he considers genuine An Shigao’s translations 
does not include this title), at first sight the text presents archaic features. Here (T 1557 p, 999b 3-6) 
we find vitarka translated as 3+ and vicara as <; the text also mentions the definition, typical of the 
Sarvastivada (see Cousins 1992: 147), of this two terms as “grossness of mind” (cittaudarikata) and 
“subtlety of mind” (cittasiikemata): 3+ . SR(USR? BK > SBS. 

7 E.g. see La Vallée Poussin, Koga ch. 8: 132-133; Stuart-Fox 1989: 81-82; Lamotte 1949: 1028- 
1030; Bronkhorst 1993: 88-89. The Visuddhimagga (p. 128, IV § 149) further specifies that 
(Nanamoli 1991: 154) “... while the hindrances are abandoned at the moment of the access of the 
first jhana, in the case of this jhana [viz. the second] the applied thought and sustained thought 
[vitakkavicara] are not abandoned at the moment of its access. It is only at the moment of actual 
absorption [ appanakkhane] that the jhana arises without them”. 

% i ik; this would fit in with the description of the fourth jhana provided within the scheme of 
the “successive Cessations” (anupubbanirodha): “for one who has reached the Fourth Dhyana 
breathing out and breathing in (assésapassasa) have ceased” (Bronkhorst 1983: 89). 

°° — #8 > ARAKI | AR ORB (BARES SH ORDA (EARS; > BH > Oe BUC. 
467-468). Incidentally, note the terminology employed in this passage): here 4 corresponds (as in 
SBFJ T 13: cf. p. 268 above) to vitarka, while vicara is rendered, as in the SMJ and JSMJ, as #7. 
However, in the remarkable explanation of vitarka and vicara occurring in the immediately 
following lines, the terms employed are @ / ##, as in the siitras (1. 469; cf. below n 129), and 3 (cf. 
Xuanzang’s standard translation #, e.g. T 1545 p. 418c 13) / & (1. 470). On 1. 487-490, where the 
SMJcomm lists the five factors associated to the first dhyana (vitarka, vicdra, priti, sukha and 
samadhi), we find yet another translation of this pair, i.e. 3¢and “&, as in T 1557 (quoted in n. 96 
above); incidentally, Kang Sengui, in LDJJ T 152 p. 39c 21, used exactly the same list of terms as in 
the SMJcomm: (aja§ 3% ° —#} = BUF Al >. This inconsistent treatment, even of technical 
terminology, is also typical of early translations, as noted above (n. 80). I think that there are good 
reasons for believing that the SMJcomm was originally an oral commentary (see below § 6.2.2 p. 295). 
Then it is quite reasonable that its author would have dealt with a given Indic term from various 
perspectives, which resulted in such different renderings. For instance, in the passage on the “five 
characteristics” (#9) of the first dhyana I have just mentioned, the terminological variation is 
functional to the hermeneutical context: by using #1, “to consider, examine”, as an equivalent of 
vitarka the author of the SMJcomm is enabled to apply these five factors to the explanation of the 
“first gate” introduced by the SMJ (i.e. observation of the body): (#02 E> HEZIR> ° Rata he 
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This seems quite a peculiar tenet. Even though in the two sditras, unlike the 
SMJcomm, there is no direct mention of the dhyanas, we still have to account for a 
fourfold structure whose second stage apparently is without vitarka but with vicara’”. 

Surprisingly enough, this pattern has a remarkable resemblance to the structure 
of the samprajfiata-samadhi described in the Yoga-sittra (1.17), which, as made 
clear by Cousins in the light of the Bhasya'®’, also involves four stages: 1. with 
vitarka, 2. with vicara, 3. with bliss (sananda, cf. = [* priti ?]in SMJ and JSMJ), 4. 


102 


only with sense of I [left] (asmitamatra)'”. Apart from the last stage’®’, the two 


descriptions appear consistent. The significance of this peculiarity displayed by our 
two sditras, in terms of both doctrine and history, is certainly worth further research. 
Perhaps it is not merely incidental that in the second section of the SMJ and in the 


JSMJ only the first four items are not directly defined. 


PI 4 ° Ei (etc. (1. 488-489 “From head to foot, from foot to head ‘[the practitioner] considers 
all that is contained in the body’; having thus considered [3 = vitarka], he then ponders over it [= 
vicara], etc.”). Here in fact the adoption of #{makes it possible to establish a precise connection with 
the text of the sitra (cf. the text quoted above in § 4.2 p. 263, here summarised by the commentator 
as PBT AH etc.). 

1° The difficult question of the combination of the various series built on the vitarka / vicara dyad 
(i.e. the three samadhs and the four dhyanas) is treated with admirable clarity by Cousins (1992: 
151-153). It seems to me that none of the various options or “strategies” adopted by the Buddhist 
schools fits the frame introduced by our texts perfectly. For the Abhidharma masters the main 
problem was harmonizing the stage avitarko vicaramatrah (second samadhi) with the four dhyana 
stages (Cousins 1992: 152). Both the classic Abhidharmic solutions — the dhyanantara, “intermediate 
stage between [first and second] dhyanas”, held by the Sarvastivadins (see Mahavibhasa T 1545 p. 
269c 20-21 and 818a 19-26; Abhidharmakoga 903, 12 — 904, 20, tr. La Vallée Poussin, Koga ch. 8: 
180-183), and other schools (see Kathavattu, PTS combined ed. 1979 [rep. 1999] pp. 569-572 
[XVHI, 7]; Bareau 1955: 126 thesis 22 and 97 thesis 59) and the five jhanas introduced by the 
Theravadins (Cousins 1992: 152 table IV) — involve de facto a five-stage structure (whose second stage 
is indeed without vitarka but with viedra). Lance Cousins (personal communication of 6-2-2003) 
suggests that the description of the dhyana we find in the SMJcomm (see the preceding note) could 
reflect a related Abhidharma tradition distinct from those of both the Theravadins and the 
Sarvastivadins. Here, in fact, the first dhyana could have been split in two as in the Theravada list 
of five jhanas, while the second and third stages were combined into one, thus creating the present 
four-stage list. “The rationale for this would be concerned with the debated nature of priti ... In effect 
if priti is considered to be a type of bodily pleasant feeling i.e. a kind of vedanda, then it would not 
differ from sukha from a strict abhidharma point of view. So the second and third jhanas of the 
suttas could be combined into a single jhana from the ‘higher’ abhidharma perspective. ... 
Something like this might in fact be the original position of the Petakopadesa. See for example the 
footnotes to Nanamoli 1964: 191-ff. (nn. 584/2 and 586/3)”. 

‘©! Cousins 1992: 148. 

‘? The first stage is to be understood as having all the four factors (vitarka, vicdra, 4nanda, and 
asmita), which are gradually dropped one after another at each subsequent stage (see Cousins loc. 
cit.). 

'8 See Cousins (1992: 156 n. 69; cf. also Bronkhorst 1993: 74 n. 7): “The four factors given by the 
Yoga-sitra are simply a modification of the various Buddhist lists of factors, Ananda is in any case a 
synonym for priti and asmita is substituted for upekea / tatramajjhattata with an eye to Samkhya 
theory (buddhi) ...”. Generally speaking, it is very probable that this passage of the Yogasiitra was 
influenced by Buddhist dhyana tradition (Cousins 1992: 137; 148-ff.; Bronkhorst 1993: 71-75). 
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To sum up, we may provisionally assume that in SMJ/second section and in JSMJ 
the first four practises - which have been at first, in SMJ/first section, clearly 
expounded as four kinds of anupagyana and, in fact, are the four smptyupasthanas 
— are implicitly (but explicitly in the SMJcomm) connected (certainly not without 
problems) to the dhyanas by means of the factors associated to and removed from 
each stage. 

At least in this respect our texts come close to certain passages in the Mikayas 
which show a tendency to associate satipatthanas to jhanas in the same way (i.e. 
using terminology normally associated with the attainment of the jhanas)'*. The 
particular kind of combination suggested by the SMJ (.e. Aayasmytyupasthana with 


the first dhyana, vedanasmytyupasthana with the second etc.) may at first sight look 


yi 


rather artificial", but it is not unparalleled, and is in fact fundamental to the 


Petakopadesa and the Nettippakarana™. 

As already noted, so far I have not been able to identify a parallel version of either 
SMJ or JSMJ. But once we have concluded, at least provisionally and with the 
necessary caution, that the first four gates can be connected to the dhyanas, we can 
indeed find many parallels to the overall structure of the SMJ / JSMJ (i.e. to the 


sequence four dhyanas, four apramanas and four arpyasamapattis)'. 


'¢ See Gethin 2001: 50-51; cf. also Cousins 1992: 142: (on the occurrence of vicara in conjunction 
with vitakka in the nikayas): “This is nearly always in context associated with jhana or samadhi”. It 
may be also interesting to quote Lin Li-kouang’s remarks on the smptyupasthana (1949: 119-122): 
“Cette extension du terme poussée 4 |’extréme ... était courant chez les Sarvastivadin. Ainsi dans le 
Samayabhedoparacanacakra de Vasumitra nous lisons que, selon les Sarvastivadin, «le 
smytyupasthana comprend tous les dhyana ...» ...” (on the thesis recorded by Vasumitra, indeed not 
too clear, see also Bareau 1955: 140 thesis 20). 

°° As a possible interpretation of this connection, we may assume that the four smytyupasthanas 
(here mainly considered from the viewpoint of the objective fields / supports of smyti: i.e. as body 
etc.: see Gethin 2001: 32-33; cf. Id. 30) are meant to involve a process of gradual abstraction — from 
kaya to dharmah — which would entail a correlated thinning out of mental functions comparable to 
that undergone while practising the four dhyanas (cf. SMJcomm 1. 461-462, which, though not too 
clear, could be taken to mean something similar). 

106 See for example: Petakopadesa p. 247, 18 - 248, 19; Nettippakarana p. 119, 25 - 121, 31 (I 
am grateful to Lance Cousins for these references). We find in these two treatises a series of tetrads 
including, besides yhanas and satipatthanas, a number of other categories (the four infinitudes 
included) combined in this way: “The first meditation fulfilled fulfils the first foundation of 
mindfulness etc.” (Nanamoli 1964: 334-335). 

ne Perhaps the most significant is to be found in some versions of the Sargiti-sittra found in the 
Chinese canon: see the complete Dirghagama, Chang Anhan jing Ef] BHT 1 p. 50c 19-28; the other 
Chinese translation of this siitra, the Foshuo da ji famen jing (62RKSEEFIRET 12 presents the same 
sequence in a more expanded reading (T 12 p. 228b 29 — c 20). Cf. on the other hand the Sanskrit 
fragments (representing the Sarvastivadin version) edited by Stache-Rosen (1968: 96-97 and vol. 2 
n. 37 pp. 66-67); as reconstructed there, the order of these categories is different (see also Borkhorst 
1985: 307). Given that the lists which form the structure of this and other similar siéras reflects in all 
probability a very ancient common layer (see also Bronkhorst 1985: 307-308; Frauwallner 1995: 14- 
15 and n. 5 p. 211), it is obviously impossible to infer any sort of direct relationship between those 
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Still all these parallels merely show to us that the material dealt with in our two 
scriptures presumably originated from some old lists (perhaps even very old as 
assumed by Bronkhorst 1985). Perhaps other passages in the Mikayas and Agamas 
that attempt to combine these three sets of practises are of greater significance to 
our understanding of the SMJ. The assimilation of dhyana and ariipya - indeed one 


of the main leitmotifs in the development of Buddhist meditative practises and 
108 


thought — is discussed in detail by Bronkhorst'**, who also plausibly explains the 


relationship of the four infinitudes with these other meditative practises’. 
What remains a peculiarity of SMJ and JSMJ is the fact that here these three sets 


of practises are singled out to form a distinct siitra — a meditative path of its own": 


scriptures and our two texts. But it is quite probable that the reference to the Chang Ahan jing 
$2fr] GRE as the source of the SMJ found in some catalogues (see above n. 47) was based on these 
parallels. Another similar partial parallel is in the Samyuktagama preserved in the Chinese canon, 
the Za Ahan jing #6} SKE T 99 (on which see Enomoto 1986: 23-24), sUtra n. 964, p. 247b 18-20: 
Rie > Leet > ACKREAR » RE-SBRK > OZER EER + aR BB A A SATA 
~ JEAGSEFEAB AGE... . This passage is also found in the corresponding sitra (n. 198) of the 
Bilaexehe] S48 T 100 (Enomoto 1986: 24-25), p. 447a 11-18 (partially different), but not in the 
Mahavacchagottasuttam (n. 73, Mayhima-nikaya | p. 489), which is the Pali counterpart according 
to Akanuma’s Catalogue (1929: 88) and the 7aishé@'s apparatus. The sequence which makes up the 
twelve gates in fact occurs (also as part of a larger list) even in the Paricavimsatisahasrika 
Prajnaparamita (e.g. Gilgit Manuscript folio 8v 6: catvari dhyanani catvary apramanani * 
catasrah arlipyasamapattayah = GZJ T 222 p. 149a 24; cf. Paricavimsatisahasrika ed. Dutt, 
Calcutta 1934, p. 19, 12-18; Satasahasrika ed. Ghosha, Calcutta 1902, p. 56, 9 — 58, 9; on similar 
lists in the Prajriaparamita literature see Gethin 2001: 275-276), as well as in some Abhidharma 
texts (e.g. see Frauwallner 1995: 16 on the Dharmaskandha), 

8 Bronkhorst 1993: 88-93; cf. Vetter 1988: 63-71. Bronkhorst (op. cit. 90) discusses two 
alternative approaches to dhyanas and apramanas: combining the two sets, or enumerating one after 
the other; the second approach was carried out by means of a serial cessation of mental states, the 
anupurvanirodha / anupubbanirodha. What we find in the second section of the SMJ = JSMJ is, in 
fact, not too dissimilar from this latter approach. 

‘°° Bronkhorst 1993: 93 mentions a text (Samyutta V pp. 115-121; Samyuktagama T 99 p. 197b 
15 ~c 14) in which the correct Buddhist practise of the brahmaviharas (i.e. the infinitudes) is said to 
lead, for three infinitudes out of four (from Aarund onward) to the first three formless attainments 
(this stitra is also discussed in the Da zhidu lun: see Lamotte 1970: 1270-1271 and n. 1). Further on, 
(1993: 94-95) Bronkhorst points out that emphasis on infinity is a feature common to both groups 
that may have helped their combination (as to the dhyanas, cf. Lamotte 1970: 1242-1248: the 
dhyanas contain the four infinitudes, the four formless attainments etc.). Another interesting witness 
of the process of integration of the various meditative practises which constitute the subject of the 
SMJ is the sutta (Sankhittam) found in Anguttara vol. IV pp. 299-302 (no Chinese parallel is 
recorded by Akanuma 1929: 327). This sutta is noteworthy because it lists metta, Karuna, mudita, 
upekha and the four satipafthanas, and each of these practises is developed into a dhyana-like 
meditative frame (cf. also the relevant discussion found in Visuddhimagga pp. 267-269, § 111-118) 
which is somewhat similar to that applied in SMJ / sec. 2 and JSMJ to the first four gates (including 
the three samadhistages, e.g. p. 300, 5-6: savitakkam pi savicaram ... avitakkam pi vicaramattam 
.. avitakkam pi aviearam; indeed the Visuddhimagga loc. cit. comments upon this sutta in terms of 
five jhanas). 

'° This is in contrast with the sources quoted above (see n.107) such as the Sangitisiitra, where 
the three sets of practises are merely juxtaposed as a part of longer lists (presumably grouped 
together in view of their similar content: see Bronkhorst 1985: 306). On the other hand, the “nine 
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the “twelve-gate dhyana” +-—f'}##which is indeed referred to in a number of later 
Chinese sources’, and is even mentioned by no other than the renowned Tiantai 
K# master Zhiyi #38". 


successive states” (anupirvavihara), based on the anupiirvanirodhas mentioned above (n. 108) are 
sometimes described as a path leading to the cessation of 4sravas, i.e. liberation (Bronkhorst 1993: 
91). 

"1 A major issue in the history of the texts discussed in this article is the interpretation of the 
references to the “twelve gates” found in a number Chinese Buddhist texts (for an useful survey see 
also Mochizuki Shinko S Af28, Bukkyo daiiten PA KR, Tokyo 1931-1936, vol. 3 p. 2340 s.v. 
--—F5##). The earliest is a passage occurring in the Xiuxing benqi jing {247 ALERT 184, the first part 
of the Buddha’s biography translated at the beginning of the 3" century by Kang Mengxiang 
fimztand others (Ziircher 1991: 284 and 299; I am grateful to Jan Nattier for a number of 
suggestions and references on this topic). At p. 469c 6-7 we read: AR ZcHy : —BY > BA + 1b ~ ORR 

~ Ab ANS > HERE > H+ Pete. (Link 1976: 105 n. 189, translating this passage as quoted in 
Zhi Qian’s T 185, interpreted 3#4=/UHi+-—4as “He [viz. the Bodhisattva] applied himself to the 
three ‘fours’ productive of the ‘twelve gates’). Apart from the very reference to the “twelve gates”, we 
note in this passage the enumeration of the six aspects of the 4napana mentioned in close proximity 
to the cultivation of the twelve practises themselves (here referred as —/U). The wording of this 
passage, though in itself not particularly peculiar, is reminiscent of the SMJcomm: e.g. see ]. 408-412 
(see pp. 287-288 below), where we find the “three groups of four” gates combined with the same six 
aspects; also the expression H{-+—P4 (probably to be interpreted as “to leave the twelve gates [i.e. in 
order to go on to further stages]”) occurs often in this commentary (e.g. 1. 403, as quoted below n. 
118; 416; 444; 448; 453). This passage of T 184 was later included in Zhi Qian’s 3% Taizi ruiying 
bengi jing 7F-FnfEAHE T 185 (see p. 426c 26-27), with some very interesting expansions which will 
be discussed in § 6.2.2 (p. 286). Was this reference to the twelve gates already present in the 
original(s) translated by Kang Mengxiang and his team (cf. Ziircher 1972: 333 n. 99), or was it taken 
from an already translated source (i.e. supposedly our SMJ or SMJcomm)? In short: is T 184 to be 
considered a source on the Indian side of the textual history of the SMJ, or on the Chinese side? 
Answering this question would require a research of its own, involving detailed comparison with other 
sources preserved in Sanskrit, Chinese and Tibetan (for a general discussion cf. Matsuda 1988, esp. 
pp. 28-29). However, Ziircher’s description of T 184 and T 196 is noteworthy: “In these works, the 
literary influence is very marked: frequent use of wenyan elements and stylistic embellishments ... . 
The new element is terminological syncretism. Foreign names and Buddhist expressions are rendered 
by means of a mixed vocabulary borrowed from various earlier translators ...” (Ziircher 1991: 284). 
One may wonder whether, apart from terminology, T 184 and T 196 were not also open to more 
substantial borrowings. Given the stylistic outline provided by Prof. Ziircher, I think that we cannot 
rule out that the reference to the “twelve gates” was drawn from our SMJcomm. This hypothesis can 
be strengthened by the following observation. In T 184, following a narrative pattern that is found in 
all the traditional biographies of the Buddha (see Bareau 1963: 67-71 esp. p. 69), the short passage 
on the “twelve gates” occurs within a description of the dhyanas as the basic practise conductive to 
Sakyamuni's awakening. Now, the SMJcomm too refers the practise of the “twelve gates” to the same 
narrative context (I. 452-453: (iAGHERS + CEBY RTP ° AA > BSP 4...). 

Other references to the -+-F4 or to the +-—f4##are found in a number of texts preserved in the 
Chinese canon: e.g. in the presumably apocryphal Pusa yingluo benye jing SiR3BRASEAT 1485 p. 
1015a 2-12 (see Bussho kaisetsu davjiten (RB RZ KR, Tokyo 1933-1935, vol. 9, pp. 413d-415d); in 
the Zhi chan bing mi yaofa T 620 p. 338b 25 and 342a 17; in the Fo shuo ma yi jing HERB BE T 732 
(ascribed, almost certainly wrongly, to An Shigao) p. 533a 23-27; in the anonymous De dao ti cheng xi 
zhang jing FBERAEEALART 785 P. 725a 3. A detailed evaluation of these and other sources 
containing references to the --—_/"}7 falls beyond the scope of the present article and must be left for 
future research. 

"2 Eg. see his Shi chanpuoluomi cidi famen tQR EK AEFI T 1916 p. 480a 22-29; 481b 9-12. 
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6. The commentary on the Shi’er men jing 

On the line immediately following the closing formula of the JSMJ, ie. 1. 385, a 
new text begins, bearing no title, as noted above. Yet even a cursory look at the 
content will suffice to make it clear that this is a commentary (SMJcomm) on the 
preceding texts (particularly on the SMJ), although it touches on several other topics 
(all related to meditative practices). The SMJcomm quotes, at times, the siitra (SMJ), 
but it is by no means restrained by the text commented upon. 

This exegetical portion goes on up to the very end of the MS, on line 583 
(followed by the already mentioned closing title --—F5##%, 1. 584). In other words, 
this commentary consists of almost two hundred lines, i.e. roughly about 3300 
characters, and is perhaps the longest text included in this MS". 

The SMJcomm is often very obscure. A detailed analysis of this commentary will 
require a study of its own. Here I will confine myself to a summary description and 


to raising a few main questions. 


6.1 An outline of the SMJcomm 

The SMJcomm could hardly be defined a systematic text: it often switches from 
one topic to another without apparent pattern. Yet for practical purposes we may 
approximately subdivide it into two main sections. 

1. In the first, shorter section (1. 385-451) the main topics discussed are indeed 
the twelve gates'*. The commentator introduces various classifications and: 
combinations (so typical of early Buddhist exegesis composed in China) of these 
practises with other categories. For instance: 


“There are three releases''®; the first is abandoning craving (AME, *raga), the second is 
abandoning hatred (=, *dvesa), the third is abandoning delusion (‘B, *moha). If one practises 


"8 the K-ABSY] has in fact a few more lines, but at first sight it looks less “dense”, so to speak, 


having many more paragraphs and blank spaces, and, hence, probably fewer characters, than the 
SMJcomm. 

"4 Actually at the very beginning of the SMJcomm (1. 385-396) three more gates are added: 
22 (*Sanyata), 7A (*apranihita) and Yey8 (*nirvana), which make up the “fourth [group consisting 
of] three gates” #3320 =F4 (1. 386). These are further combined with the three vimoksamukhas (1. 
387-389), =A], and thus we find also the expected f£248,*animitta. Then these categories 
(especially 4animitta and apranihita) are in turn used to explain (1. 389-396) two passages of the SMJ, 
i.e. the fifth (maztri, cf. 1. 312) and eighth, (upeksa, cf. 1. 234) gates. Here the commentator is in fact 
elaborating a short passage occurring at the end of the SMJ (1. 363), where the three vimoksamukhas 
are indeed pointed out as a higher stage following the twelfth gate (ie. the 
naivasamjnanasamjnayatana). This sequence makes good sense, and is in fact attested in a number 
of passages in the Pali canon (see Harvey 1986: 26-27 and relevant notes for references). 

N® =1&; this passage of the SMJcomm appears to support the convincing elucidation of j§in An 
Shigao’s translations by Vetter and Harrison 1998: 200. In SBF] T 13 p. 234a 11 =} {Aj translates 
trini vimoksamukhani (Dasottarasitra ed. Mittal 1957: 60), and indeed even here the SMJcomm is 
dealing with the same topic combined with the twelve gates (cf. also the preceding note). 
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the first four gates craving ceases; if one practises the second four gates hatred ceases; if one practises 
the third four gates delusion ceases. [But] without going beyond the twelve gates, the roots of the 
threefold poison (=) are not yet eradicated: only by practising the three gateways [leading to 
release] (=[A], *frini vimoksamukhani)'"*, after having left the twelve gates, does one succeed in 
eliminating the three evil destinies and thus obtains the prediction’!”. Obtaining the prediction means 
that [the practitioner will know either] in which category of gods he will be reborn, or [if he will be 


p 118 
reborn] amid men...”"”. 


The way the content of the sitra is placed here into a broader context (by 
mentioning a further set of practises and referring to the theme of rebirths attained 
through the various meditative stages) is quite typical of the SMJcomm. 

As noted above, at times the SMJcomm interprets a particular passage from the 
sitra (only from the SMJ, it would seem; see also n. 99 above for another interesting 
example): 


“\.. Having left the twelve gates, [the practitioner] goes on toward the three [gateways leading to 
release]'!°. What are the three gateways? The first is turning toward Emptiness (22, *siinyata), the 
second is no-perception (42/848, *animitta)'*, the third is wishlessness (7\§R, *apranihita). 
Emptiness is controlling the mind; no-perception is only within, and not does not produce (?) 


"© Cf. Anguttara I p. 299. 

17 3i] corresponds to *vyakarana. On vyakarana in this sense, as found in the Agamas, see 
Ishikawa 1957 (esp. pp. 54-55), Mayeda 1960: 180-181; a partial parallel to this rendering (#%... #1) is 
found in some translations by Dharmaraksa (see Warita 1972: 138, Karashima 1998: 25); . Cf. few 
line below: ... AL+ PIR SESE > FAIBTTIE (1. 411-412). In Kang Senghui’s LDJJ T 152 
vyakarana seems to be used only with reference to the attainment of Buddhahood (e.g. T 152 p. 15a 
3: PERUBGR : AU BINL E Ff etc.). 

8 B18 | BRANES | RMS | SRE TOP> BE | TROOPS Buk | 
{TROP > ARIE REE TPT > = RRA e BMP TSA > ToS GE» (RSZET o 
BIG REMKL > BAM ... (1 402-404). 

"9 This passage is part of the initial paragraph of the SMJcomm, where the twelve gates are 
combined with the three vimoksamukhas (see n. 114 above). The reading 47/4] = is a bit problematic. 
Perhaps we could simply reverse the last two characters: /J =[4] (indeed cf. the parallel occurring on 1. 
403 quoted in the preceding note). 

120 As is well-known, the two characters #Jand #8 are often confused in Chinese translations: not 
only because of their phonetic and graphic similarity, but also for more substantial reasons. Here, 
anyway, the presence of & makes it hard to take #4 as a mere scribal error for *#§. This could in fact 
reflect a deliberate interpretation. Ais probably the most common rendering of samyiia/ sania in 
An Shigao’s corpus (as well as in other early translations), either as the third skandha/ khandha or in 
different contexts. Now, samjna and nimitta are connected in the well-known definition 
(Abhidharmakoéga p. 39, 5) samjha nimittodgrahanatmika, “samjrid consists of grasping signs”, 
typical of the Sarvastivada (see Vetter 2000: 26). A partly similar definition (though applied not just 
to sania, but to its distortion) is provided by Petakopadesa ch. 6 p. 120, 15: ... yo [cf. Nanamoli’s 
remarks, 1964: 165 n. 483/1] nimittassa uggaho, ayam sannavipallaso, This definition was known 
to An Shigao, who translated it as (YCRJ T 603 p. 175c 3-4): 45(RATABS BIE > FEZ BABA; note ATA 
(“what is perceived”) for nimitta! Here, too, the occurrence of Fit rules out that Mis merely a 
graphical variant for #4. Then it is not impossible that #3 %84in the SMJcomm is also a similar, albeit 
problematic, interpretation of *4nimitta, laying emphasis on the subjective side of the process; cf. the 
sitra on the three samadhs in the Lkottarikagama 18S] S‘KT 125 p. 630b 6-8: 
RE ARAR SBR ? ATERARAR > GSE > BAAR > OPA OT © ERNE RAGS © (cf. 
Lamotte 1970: 1213-1214). 
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[anything]'*'; [thus being] *wishless'”, one does not generate any more suffering. What is ‘only 
within, not producing’? It means that ‘if someone approaches him with evil behaviour’! [etc. up to:] 
‘if *someone attacks [him etc.]'!** [the practitioner] would merely accept [offences] without retaliating. 
This is ‘only within, not producing’ ”!”. 


In other instances the commentator does not quote directly from the SMJ, but 
merely paraphrases the content of the sétra: 


“Turning'®* constitutes the eighth gate (i.e. upeksa): [either when] one sees an enemy, [or when] 
one sees [his own] parents, [his] mental attitude shows no difference: [so] he loves [his] parents and 
loves the enemy without any difference as to mental attitude ...”"?”, 


2. The second and by far longer section of the SMJ (1. 452-583)!”* is almost 
entirely devoted to the four dAyanas. It deals in detail with various factors associated 
with the four stages, as well as hindrances opposed to their attainment, including a 
discussion of the pair vitarka / vicara (1. 467- 472 and 493-498) which, in spite of a 


somewhat confusing terminological inconsistency (cf n. 99 above), is truly 


') This phrase, {HAAS}H, is far from clear (it occurs also in the lines following this passage), 
although it is probably to be connected to the common interpretation of the nimittas as external (see 
Harvey 1986: 26). Here the commentator seems to suggest a particular causal connection between the 
three vimoksamukhas as they are described in this passage: thorough mental control (sainyata) one 
put an end to the mental activity [that consists in apprehending external signs] (#2548 = animitta), 
thus not producing [intentions? Reactions?] 4\H4; he is then “aimless” (apranihita; see Deleanu’s 
detailed discussion of this term in 2000: 93-95 n. 23) and “does not generate any more suffering”. 
Such a connection between 4nimitta and apranihita, provided that I have understood the SMJcomm 
correctly, makes good sense: cf. a similar interpretation in the Da zhidu lun K#9RE#T 1509 p. 206c 
16-17 (tr. Lamotte 1970: 1219 and Deleanu 2000: 94; the former translates: “Il y a non-prise en 
considération [apranthita] quand, ayant connaisance de I’inexistence des caractéres, on n’a plus 
aucune réaction”). 

122 The transmitted text is difficult to construe. Tentatively I add *4\before ff, given that this 
passage seems to provide separate definitions for each vimoksamukha, following the enumeration of 
the three in the preceding line. 

8 SS A\FFEAIC; this is a quotation from the SMJ (1. 312, fifth gate: maitri). As to the 
expression #38,cf. two parallels in An Shigao’s corpus: ... #281 (UAE BBAS ... (SBFJ T 13 p. 
235a 1; punctuation doubtful); SFB RIRSCR (Daodi jing SHHbHT 607 p. 233c 19). Cf. also 
Lokaksema’s Dao xing jing 3A7T#RT 224 p. 434a 1-2: AFR EAR “... they all came with evil 
intentions”. 

'*4 Here the MS reads #42. However, this very likely refers to a passage of the SMJ (1. 324-325, 
eighth gate: upeksa) which has a slightly different reading (#A4@). The latter makes better sense 
and I have followed it in my translation (alternatively one could punctuate: ... {+ A, but this 
seems less convincing). Given that the SMJcomm quotes here two short passages from the fifth and 
eighth gates expounded in the SMJ - i.e. the first and fourth apramana - I take this as a shortened 
reference to the whole group of four infinitudes. 

BM +l A= ° SRI? —8 > Aes MB EM HB RR PRE EE 
RES (HAA o <P >RRE > MEA ° ASRIGAT ? 38: § ARBORIRIC 4 7 fe [Ms: 
BBA] 1 (BLT o ERIBAAH © (1. 386-390). 

126 38 (*vivarta) is the fifth of the six aspects of 4ndpanasmyti dealt with in the K-ABSYJ and 
ABSY] T 602 (see below pp. 287-288). 

7 SPS VPS : RARGaR > SCAR LESS | SCHL > BOR > RAR... (1. 413-414). 

'28 Actually the passage occurring on |. 452-455 could be taken as a sort of interlude bridging the 
two sections. 
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remarkable and to my knowledge quite unparalleled in early Chinese Buddhist 
literature. 

Only a detailed comparative analysis of the material contained in the SMJcomm 
and the relevant Abhidharma literature could tell us more about this intriguing 


document and its scholastic background”. 


6.2 The nature and authorship of the SMJcomm 

Two main questions arise immediately: is this SMJcomm also a translation’? Or 
was it composed in China? And, if so, by whom (provided that the SMJcomm is 
indeed, as it seems, the work of a single author)? 

Although the first hypothesis cannot be ruled out with absolute certitude, it is in 
fact more likely that this text was composed in China; but the main argument for this 
interpretation is also the key piece of evidence of the authorship of the SMJcomm; 
therefore I should like to leave the issue hanging for a while. 


6.2.1 The hypothesis Dao’an 

Dao’an is the only author known to have composed a commentary on the two 
Shi’er men jing — 1.e. our SMJ and JSMJ, as shown in § 4. Thus, it was quite logical to 
take Dao’an’s authorship as an initial working hypothesis’”’. 

There are, however, some facts which make Dao’an an unlikely candidate for the 
authorship of the SMJcomm. 


9 An obvious starting point for future research would be Petakopadesa pp. 139-153 (tr. 
Nanamoli 1964: 186-209), i.e. the final part of chapter 6, as established by Nanamoli (Nanamoli 
1964: 187 n. 569/1). Not only does this text deal with largely the same subject (jhana) as the second 
section of the SMJcomm, but it was also, arguably, known to An Shigao, who translated the preceding 
portion of the same chapter (YCRJ T 603), a fact potentially very significant when considering the 
probable connection between the SMJcomm and An Shigao’s doctrinal tradition. Here I shall 
mention just one interesting point (see also n. 164 below). The Petakopadesa, too, contains a 
detailed discussion of vitakka and vicdra (Petakopadesa 142, 3 — 148, 8; tr. Nanamoli 1964: 190- 
191). There are, in fact, many discrepancies between the two sources in the treatment of these and 
other categories, but also some interesting similarities. The SMJcomm provides the following 
definition of vitarka and vicara: 2G BMEAKRS °° HS CTARABE ec (1. 469); ie. “As to 
thinking (&, *vitarka), the fact that the mind arises [on an object] without [further] following [it] is 
thinking; as to dealing with [the object of thinking] (4, *vic4ra), the fact of pondering [that object] 
over and over again is dealing with [the object]”. According to Cousins’s convincing interpretation, in 
the Petakopadesa “ Vitakka is defined as the first alighting (of the mind on an object), while vicara is 
the exploration (vicarana) of what has been understood (by vitakka)” (Cousins 1992; 144; cf. 
Petakopadesa 142, 5-6: tattha pathamabhinipato vitakko, patiladdhassa vicaranam vicaro). 

'® In other words: was it found by the translator in the original Indic manuscript which contained 
also the two satras — or added from an independent source - and translated together with SMJ and 
JSMJ? Cf. the very interesting fragments of exegetical literature in Gandhari included in the British 
Library Collection, introduced by Salomon 1999: 26-29 (I am grateful to Prof. Deleanu for this 
reference). 

'S! Kajiura 2001: 40-41. 
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The first, and quite basic one is the typology of Dao’an’s two commentaries. 
Although they have not survived in the Canon, their form can at least be guessed at 
with a reasonable degree of certainty. 

Let us consider again the testimony on Dao’an’s commentaries preserved in the 
CSZJJ: ... BETEE > AAE...(T 2145 p. 39c 9; see above pp. 264-265). Now, 
YEnormally means an interlinear commentary (see HD 5: 1093b @; and Prof. 
Kanno’s study in this issue of the ARIRIAB, pp. 302-305), of the kind indeed 
represented by the earliest specimens of Chinese Buddhist exegesis known so far’. 
This interpretation is substantiated by Dao’an’s description of his commentary on 
the [Xiao] Shi’er men jing in the relevant preface (see -+-—FIFF, CSZJJ p. 46a 11): 
BU EYES Fx, which is probably to be interpreted as “I dared compose glosses at the 
end of [each] phrase”. 

In the catalogue of Dao’an’s exegetical works, a few lines below the above 
mentioned record of the Shi’er men jing commentaries, the CSZJJ lists also the 
commentary to the Ren ben yu sheng jing \ASK4EKET 14 translated by An Shigao. 
This text has luckily survived beyond Sengyou’s time: it is still preserved in the 
Canon as the Ren ben yu sheng jing zhu \AORAKGE T 1693’. This text is described 
in terms consistent with the lost Shi’er men jing commentaries’*’. Given that the text 
we can read today is in fact an interlinear commentary, we can safely assume that this 
was also the case of the two works Dao’an devoted to the Shi’er men jings’”*. 

Apart from all these somewhat extrinsic considerations, the style and exegetical 
method displayed by the SMJcomm are very different from what we find in Dao’an’s 
Ren ben yu sheng jing zhuT 16931*’. 


1? E.g. the YCRJZ T 1694, the commentary included in the first chapter of the Da mingdu jing 
XARRERET 225 and, on the basis of the way the glosses got mixed into the main text, arguably also 
the commentary on the ABSYJ authored by Cheng Hui 2 and Kang Senghui. I am grateful to Prof. 
Kanno for a number of suggestions on this topic. 

'$§ see also Nakajima 1997: 27. 

'** Translated in kundoku style together with An Shigao’s version of the siitra by Ui Hakuju (1971: 
37-51). 

S MARES © FULL RZD BEAL ° EMRE (CSZJJ p. 39c 16-17). 

'8© The Shier men section does not include any of Dao’an prefaces — prefaces, in fact, to his 
commentaries on the Shi’er men sings: this may be considered an additional, albeit not very strong, 
argument. The fact that it is Kang Senghui’s preface, not Dao’an’s, that is prefixed to the K-ABSYJ 
could also indirectly corroborate the hypothesis that we may face a pre-Dao’an exegetical tradition. 
Of course, this would make sense if we were allowed to credit this scroll with a certain degree of 
editorial consistency (an anthology of An Shigao’s dhyana texts?): and the three glosses on the K- 
ABSYJ, one of which is a quotation from the SMJcomm (see below pp. 287-288), indeed strengthen 
this impression. 

'7 Ven. Shi Guopu’s recent study (1998) contains a very detailed survey of the extant early Chinese 
Buddhist commentaries, and notably those by Dao’an (Id. pp. 163-179). One of the most remarkable 
features of Dao’an’s exegesis is the attention paid to the wording of the translated text and to 
translation problems in general. For instance, in many glosses of T 1693 we find the expression: 4], 
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But the strongest argument comes from yet another quarter. There is, in fact, 
some evidence suggesting that Dao’an knew the SMJcomm. In both prefaces (i.e. to 
the Larger and [Lesser] Shi’er men jing) he seems to be hinting at previous 
commentaries. Of particular interest is the first of the two, the “Preface to the Shi’er 
men jing” +-—PARSFF (cf. above § 4.1). At one point in this document, Dao’an 
introduces a digression on sétras and exegesis: 


“The sitras then, no matter whether large or small, are issued from the Buddha’s mouth: what the 
divine mind has conceived is said to be a treasury for the world. [However], the sun of wisdom having 
set, the three realms were deprived of sight: although the collection of the sifras survives, its 
profound Word is hard to fathom; who, if not a person provided with most exquisite insight, could 
penetrate its subtleties? Hence all the Bodhisattvas and Arhats composed explanations [to the sitras] 
(@II§Z), explaining their profundities, clarifying their discrepancies and implications: then indeed [the 
meaning of the sétras became] clear and easy to discern. What could one possibly add to such a 
pinnacle of wisdom!**? [The text] from the Twelve gates [stttra] onward is such an exegesis (3{@)”!**. 

The key point in this passage is obviously the last phrase, “from the Twelve gates 
onward is such an exegesis”. And indeed Ui Hakuju, in his discussion of this phrase 
(“of difficult interpretation”, as he writes) concluded that, in view of the current 
meaning of gjl{§#, “exegesis”, Dao’an might even have been referring to a 
commentary on the Twelve gates following the stitra, but that the lack of the text at 
issue made impossible to decide this question™’. 

The Kongs-ji MS now enables us to reconsider this hypothesis. We know, in fact, 
that this preface should refer to our JSMJ, which is indeed followed by the SMJcomm 
in a way that fits Dao’an’s description. Because, as already noted, the commentary is 
easily distinguishable from the preceding sitra, thanks to the the canonical formula 
that closes the latter (and that is why Dao’an was able to define this scripture Lesser 


siitra in his catalogue: had he counted the SMJcomm as part of this siftra, the latter 


ie. “the sentence is [to be] reversed” (see T 1693 p. Ib 2, Ic 19, 2b 8 and passim; and Shi Guopu 
1988: 167-170); e.g. (lc 19): ° KAAS 4 WEE BRERA SEH (ie. “from samudaya there is this 
duhkha’). This exegetical approach is perhaps to be connected with Dao’an’s theorisation of 
translation problems, the famous “five points where the original is [to be] lost and the three [main] 
difficulties” (RAZA > =H): indeed, the first point discussed by Dao’an deals with differences in 
word-order between the Indic of the original text and the Chinese translations (CSZJJ p. 52b 
24: BS: ALAA —S> RAMPS o —RtH ¢ ). On this topic see Ch’en 1960: 
183 and cf. Ziircher 1972: 203. At any rate, in the SMJcomm we find nothing of the sort. 

8° S3thAMU, literally “thoroughly investigating the numinous, understanding the changes” (see 
HD 8: 465a), a formula taken from the Yi jing AR. 
° PREVA 4 HEGBC >» HLL ATH» BAUME > BEES [FAURE > MRE > WSR 
FFE PAM ? HERA LMR AR aR > PWR REESE > AIA IR | SPRL > (FI 
DOSE ! E+ PIE > BIE RIB © (CSZJJ 45c 23-27; Su and Xiao 1995: 252; cf. tr. Ui 1956: 91, 
Nakajima 1997: 26-27). 

140 On gi see HD 11: 52a. 

1 Uj 1956: 93; cf. Tamaki 1971: 389. Nakajima does not comment on this passage, but his 
translation (Nakajima 1997: 27) seems to interpret it as referring to a portion (of text) coming after 


the “Twelve gates” (+ —P4 2640+ CAlL> OE) RRTCHS ©). 
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would have been by far the Larger SM). But prima facie there is indeed nothing 
suggesting that the SMJcomm is not a commentary originally attached to the stra 
and translated together with it (and hence the mention of “Bodhisattvas and 
Arhats”). This features could also account for the fact that no catalogue mention the 
SMJcomm. 

A problem with this interpretation is that the SMJcomm is mainly a commentary 
on the first stitra, the SMJ: it would follow the JSMJ only when the two sétras are 
edited together in sequence as in the present scroll. This arrangement makes good 
sense in view of the structure of the two scriptures, as already noted, and in my 
opinion reflects very probably the original format of these texts (i.e. as they were 
translated by An Shigao; cf. n. 44 above). But everything in Dao’an’s two prefaces 
suggests that he came across these scriptures separately (i.e. JSMJ + SMJcomm, on 
the one hand, and SMJ on the other). Yet I do not think that this is an 


insurmountable difficulty’. 


Apart from the very reference to the commentary, we can find, in Dao’an’s 
preface, echoes of themes indeed touched upon in the SMJcomm. First of all, we 
observed (§ 4.1) that Dao’an was able to identify without hesitation the first four 
“gates” as the four dhyanas: this connection is in fact established by the SMJcomm, 
but, in itself, it is not obvious at all (cf. § 5). 

However, this is not the only clue. Let us consider, for instance, the passage 
immediately following the one quoted above (CSZJJ 45c 28 - 46a 1): 


“Every learner, by practising the twelve gates, still [merely] accomplishes the bases of supernatural 
power (##E, *7ddhipada); extinguishing [the noxious perception of] external objects: this is defined 
as achieving the five powers (*abhyja)'**. [But] with the three gateways [leading to release] (=[A, 
vimoksamukhas)'*, all the faculties [of the practitioner] advance toward the extinction of the 
internal fetters: this is this is defined as exhausting the outflows (jf, *4srava). When one has just 
entered into [the stage of] exhausting the outflows, he is called “[one who] does not turn back” 
(7B, *avaivartika /avinivartaniya); [then] the Buddhas would praise [him] and predict his 
accomplishment of the title'*® [of Buddha]”". 


‘# The fact that Dao’an’s commentary on the Da shi’er men jing was indeed longer than that on the 
Xiao shi’er men jing (K-- PIA + 7) PI—S cf. n. 66), though obvious in itself, would indeed be 
difficult to account for if we assume that the second scripture included also the SMJcomm. It is 
possible, albeit speculative, that Dao’an (who, as we see from his preface, recognised the SMJcomm as 
something different from the sdtra) left that text out of his own commentary. 

‘88 T follow Ui and Nakajima in reading #3%(found in the Ming edition) instead of the 734 
attested in the Taishé. 

‘44 Ui (1956: 93) and Nakajima (1997: 27) interpreted this =|fJ as the stage of the anagamin, and 
the three sets of practises making up the twelve gates respectively (although Nakajima 1997: 29 n. 21 
also mentions the correct interpretation). However, apart from the SMJcomm, cf. n. 114 above. 

149 ScHaa#is quite obviously a periphrasis for vyakarana, as remarked by Ui 1956; 93 (so also 
Nakajima 1997: 27); on 3c in the sense of the sense of “to predict, prediction etc.” see Karashima 
2001: 128. 

“° PUSPATI PS > ABR BOLILI ° SBCA © =IRIRGR » HEPA KG > BRR ° KAA 
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Thus interpreted, Dao’an’s text would be summarising in fairly clear terms the incipit 
of the very same commentary he has seemingly mentioned on the preceding line: as 
noted above (pp. 278-279 and n. 114), the SMJ begins by introducing the three 
vinoksamukhas, indeed termed =[aJ], as a stage next to the twelve gates and 
producing higher spiritual gains crowned by a vyakarana (though not referring to 
the attainment of Buddhahood as in Dao’an’s text). 

Another noteworthy passage occurs at the beginning of this same first preface: 


“The [practise of] concentration has three meanings in this [sa@tra]: dhyana, equanimity, empty space 
{meditation], by means of which [the practitioner can] heal the continuous series of serious illnesses 
caused by threefold poison (= #)""*”. 

This tenet, further developed in the following lines of the preface (CSZJJ 45c 1- 
20), is discussed by Tamaki’ as reflecting Dao’an’s own interpretation. In fact here 
Dao’an is, again, very likely paraphrasing the SMJcomm: cf. 1. 15-19 (as quoted and 
translated above pp. 278-279 and n. 118) where the three groups of practises are 


related to the threefold poison in exactly the same way. 


6.2.2 An alternative interpretation 

But if it is not by Dao’an’s hand, as I have demonstrated in the preceding section, 
this text is even less likely to be a later work. Indeed, its terminology is patently 
archaic, not counting the fact that, as Deleanu (forthcoming section 2) rightly 
observes, the new translation projects accomplished between the 4" and 5™ 
centuries” all of a sudden made An Shigao’s texts and exegetical tradition a 
venerable dodo. 

However, if we take the SMJ-comm as a pre-Dao’an text, we ought not to forget 
that, as Dao’an himself tells us, the SMJ at least had been lost since around the 
middle of the 3 century. Thus we find ourselves pushed back at least to the very 
epoch (and area: Jianye, Kingdom of Wu 42{8,where the sitra was copied, witness 
the colophon quoted by Dao’an; see n. 82 above) when, presumably, the few earliest 
extant specimens of Chinese Buddhist exegesis (mainly related to An Shigao’s 
tradition) were composed. 

Although, as already remarked, we can only speculate about the accuracy of 
Dao’an’s remarks on the early circulation of the SMJ, this terminus ante quem can be 


extended also to the SMJcomm thanks to another source. 


Ws > a 7SRES ° SAGRRERK > ECHALHE © (CSZJJ 45c 28 — 46a 1). 

“ = wer : Et BH > Zot > FAR EHR © (CSZJJ 45b 28-29). 

48 Tamaki 1971: 387-f£; cf. also Tsukamoto 1979: 614. 

4° See also Ochiai 2001: 135. I am thinking not only of the scriptures introduced by Kumarajiva 
and Buddhabhadra, but also of the Abhidharma and Agama translations sponsored by Dao’an 
himself at the end of his career (see Ziircher 1972: 202-204). 
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We observed (n. 111) that Zhi Qian’s Taizi ruiying benqi jing A-F-FmFEAECES T 185 
contains a reference — drawn from one of its models, T 184 - to the twelve gates (T 
185 p. 476c 27:38 =VU > WHF)". However, what makes Zhi Qian’s text a key 
source for the history of our texts is another passage, occurring few lines after the 
mention of the “twelve gates”: 

RETE=IAl > —HEIIZE > QTL > FRERSERS ° —IRIGRAR > LET > SFE o SIA > TE 

SR? WMSREE : RII: AK ME > SREB FREE 185 p. 477a 16-20; 


also translated by Link, references as in n. 111 above). 


Although here Zhi Qian displays his customary skill in polishing other authors’ 
texts, this is easily recognisable as an elaboration of some passages from the 
SMJcomm (1. 387-401, see pp. 278-280 and n. 125 and 118): 


Gi PS T= ° ASRS? BA: Be RB HA Th: SRS RE 
ABB (BATH © <P>A ABER & ... A168 : —GRAE | (ARS | = ABER o 


We note that Zhi Qian altered some of the obscure explanations found in the 


SMJcomm (e.g. {AAY4\H4), dropped the portions commenting directly on the SMJ 


and forced the original text into a four-syllable pattern. But, apart from the content, 
the terminology is remarkably consistent with the SMJcomm (e.g. =[a], =7§, both 
not particularly common’, etc.), to the point of preserving the original wording 
(A... AEE). 

We may speculate that Zhi Qian was prompted by the reference to the “twelve 
gates” he could read in Kang Mengxiang’s text to consult directly An Shigao’s 
translations (which, we know from the colophon quoted by Dao’an, were available in 


Jianye exactly when Zhi Qian was there: see n 82 above) and the attached 


‘8° Zurcher (1978: 119; cf. also Matsuda 1988: 28) made clear that T 185 is not a translation but 
compilation based on a number of previous translations, including T 184. Thus it is not surprising 
that in such a miscellaneous work Zhi Qian could have also referred to the SMJ and the SMJcomm. 
For an analysis and translation of the entire passage containing the reference and quotation from the 
Shiver men corpus see Link 1974: 212-214 n. 7 and 1976: 105-106 n. 189. Incidentally, it is noteworthy 
that Kang Senghui, who made use of Zhigqian’s text (see Link loc. cit.; cf. Shi Tianchang 1998: 98- 
100), did not mention the “twelve gates” in his LTJJ T 152, although there is ample evidence that he 
was familiar with the SMJcomm (see below n. 165 and n. 178). 

'S! Tink was puzzled by this occurrence of =; he translated and commented upon this passage as 
follows: “He then gained three insights [text gives san huo =¥4; Demié€ville has suggested that huo be 
emended to read wu {#]” (1976: 106 end of n. 189); cf. n. 115 above. 

‘8 This interpretation of apranihita is interesting (cf. Da zhidu lun T 1509 p. 207a 18-19, on the 
aspects of apranihita: (Ei(S AFIS GEL SRAEARBE, tr. Lamotte 1970: 1223 § C.3), Also the 
definition of sanyata as mental control (#7) does not seem particularly common, and yet is 
reflected by Zhi Qian’s text (7 HK > SERRAERZ). On these three vimoksamukhas / samadhis, cf. 
Lamotte 1970: 1213-1232, Deleanu 2000: 74 (and relevant notes) and, with reference to the 
Sarvastivadin position, Kawamura 1966 (esp. pp. 210-211 on emptiness). 
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commentary. What matters is that the SMJcomm was already in circulation by the 
153 


time Zhi Qian compiled his biography of the Buddha’. 
Indeed, there are a number of facts attesting the close relationship between the 
SMJcomm and the school or circle which during the 3" century AD was dedicated to 
keeping An Shigao’s doctrinal lineage alive”. 
By far the most important is the short exegetical appendix attached to the K-ASYJ 
(I. 275-281; cf. § 2 above). The first of those three glosses, introduces a combination 
of some of the aspects of the anapana practise (for which I follow Deleanu’s 


renderings: see forthcoming section 1) with the four dhyanas: 


Bz: ° BUS ARES ILS HLS © (275-276) 


“The master said [says?]: «Counting breaths (ganana) constitutes the first dhyana, pursuing 
(anugama) the second dhyana, focusing (sthapan4a) the third dhyana, contemplation (upalasana) 
the fourth dhyana»”. 


Now cf. the SMJcomm: 


BRS > AMBER IKR= > BRL > RADY ¢ (1. 408-409) 


8 Of course, if the echoes of the SMJcomm that can be traced in Zhi Qian’s model, Kang 
Mengxiang’s T 184 (see above n. 111) were due to direct borrowing, that would be the definitive 
evidence that the SMJcomm, and a fortiori the two siitras, date back to the Han. Although this 
hypothesis is quite probable, 1 think that the parallelism we find in T 184 is more generic than the 
one displayed by this passage of T 185. 

‘84 The most detailed treatment of this tradition is Link 1976; see also Tang 1983: 67-69; Ziircher 
1972: 53-54. The hypothesis that there has been a uninterrupted doctrinal lineage originating from 
An Shigao’s activity at Loyang during the Later Han, which was later transmitted to Central China at 
the end of the Han is based, ultimately, on Kang Senghui’s account contained in his preface to the 
Anban shouyi jing ZA BR (see CSZJJ p. 43b 27 - c 3; tr. Link 1976: 80). This document has been 
convincingly analysed by Link (1976: 63-64). What is more significant, is that this tradition is fully 
corroborated by the content of the surviving texts ascribable to that circle. Given that it will be of 
some importance in the following discussion, I think it is not improper to list here the relevant 
sources. The most important is the Yin chi ru jing zhul2#F} A KGET 1694 (YCRJZ), a commentary on 
Petakopadesa ch. 6 translated by An Shigao (T 603); the YCRJZ is traditionally ascribed to Chen Hui 
fii # (i.e. one of the laymen who transmitted the ABSYJ to Kang, as stated by the latter in the above 
mentioned preface), but bears signs of Kang Senghui’s collaboration (see Zacchetti 2002: 93-94), 
Another important source, certainly to be used very carefully, is the ABSYJ T 602. Originally a 
translation, this scripture now contains, as is well-known, a number of glosses from the early 
commentary composed by Cheng Hui and Kang Senghui. Although it is often difficult to discern the 
glosses from the original text (e.g. see below n. 161), the ABSYJ T 602 remains an important source 
on An Shigao’s doctrinal lineage. According to Link (1976: 65), this scripture mainly consists of 
Dao’an’s commentary, but I think that Ziircher (1978: 119) is correct in pointing out that “... the 
language of the glosses in the Ta an-pan shou-i ching is archaic; ... There is every reason to suppose 
that they basically represent the exegesis transmitted to K’ang Seng-hui by the three laymen from the 
school of An Shih-kao, as stated by K’ang in his preface to this scripture”. Apart from these exegetical 
texts, the corpus of Kang Senghui’s prefaces is also a valuable source for our research: besides that on 
the ABSYJ, the one on the Fa jing jing ESE, CSZJJ 46b 19 - c 11, and those prefixed to the 
various sections of the LDJJ T 152, especially the fifth, on dhyanaparamita (translated by Link 1976: 
103-124), 
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It is clearly the same phrase (incidentally, not a common treatment of the four 
dhyanas); yet not only is this not marked in the SMJcomm as a quotation, but, as 
shown by the final remark (#$248—UF4, “they are the first four gates”!”’), it is part of 
a particular broader context (i.e. exactly the exposition of the Shi’er men). 

In short: the first gloss, that attached to the K-ABSYJ, is without doubt a quotation 
from the SMJcomm. 

A partial, but intriguing parallel to this interpretation occurs also in the YCRJZ T 
1694 p. 20a 21-23: 


“Counting breaths constitutes the fixation (sic) of mindfulness related to the body (4#iL, 
kayasatipatthana | kayasmptyupasthana), pursuing constitutes the fixation of mindfulness related 
to the sensations, focusing constitutes the fixation of mindfulness related to the mind, contemplation 
constitutes the fixation of mindfulness related to the dharmas; when these four ‘bodies’! are fixed, 
the five obscuring [elements] (&, skandhas) (too) get fixed: this constitutes turning (vivarta); turning 
to purification (pariguddhi;: this is complying with the four dhyanas”!*’, 


What the author(s) of the YCRJZ is (are) trying to do here is, quite obviously, to 
link the six aspects of anapanasmyti to some categories found in the YCRJ. The first 
four equations are of particular interest to us: here the smytyupasthanas are 
matched to four aspects of the anapanasmryti. There is no literal identity between 
this portion of the YCRJZ and the passage from the SMJcomm discussed above, it is 


true. In the SMJcomm, it is the four dhyanas that are matched to the same 


158 


anapanasmyti categories’’*. There is, however, a remarkable doctrinal consistency if 


we consider the standpoint characteristic of the SMJ: because in the latter scripture, 
as noted above (§ 5), the dhyanas - or, anyway, what the author of the SMJcomm 
interpreted as the four dhyanas — are indeed connected, in a rather peculiar way, to 


the smytyupasthanas’”. 


*° This classification of the content of SMJ and JSMJ (33—VUFS, SS —VUFS and S=PUFA) is a 
constant refrain in the SMJcomm: e.g. see Il. 401-402, 405-406, 416, 419, 422-424 and passim. 

6 706 ibis probably to be interpreted as a reference to the MUS, ie. the cattari 
attabhavavatthuni (“four grounds for selfhood” according to Nanamoli 1964: 166 § 485) mentioned 
by YCRJ 175c 13-15= Petakopadesa 121, 4-10. Cf. Zacchetti 2002: 83, where I wrongly mentioned 
§ as the only translation of attabhava-; the YCRJ text quoted at that point should be corrected to 
744A, which is indeed An Shigao’s literal rendering of atta(.4)-bhava(#); cf. YCRJ T 603 p. 175c 
13: RAB BUSA (translated by Ui 1971: 143 as HAO HIS OF HF), a literal rendering of 
Petakopadesa 121,4-5: tattha paficakkhandha cattari attabhavavatthini bhavanti (though - 
vatthu is not represented in the Chinese translation). In this case YCRJZ’s gloss is a bit misleading: ... 
($7084 [= lemma): US ¥#etc. (T 1694 p. 16b 21). 

7 BURRS IL > AERERRE ELL > ILS BUL > MBAR: EMSit ABRIL BABB 
$e FEB, © (this passage of the YCRJZ comments upon samadhi as one of the indriyas, in YCRJ 
T 603 p. 177b 24-26 = Petakopadesa 128, 25 — 129, 6). 

8 Deleanu (forthcoming, n. 20) observes that Kang Senghui preface to the ZAHM also 
displays “a combinatorial pattern of the six matters [of the 4napanasmyti| and the four trances” 
similar to the gloss attached to the K-ABSY] (see CSZJJ p. 43a 14 —b 5; tr. Link 1976: 72-76). 

'88 On the combination of ganana and bodhipaksika dharmah see also ABSYJ T 602 p. 170a 17- 
ff. 
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Let us now consider the second gloss found at the end of the K-ABSYJ. Here all 
the six aspects of the 4napanasmpti are combined with the seven sets of the 
bodhipaksika dharmah: 


iz: ° SUE SOR IL RRBORET INSEE BARR RH BACKER OR/GA 
4} 4 © (1, 277-279) 


“The master said [says?]: «Counting breaths (ganan4) constitutes the four fixations of mindfulness, 
pursuing (anugama) the four forms of right abandoning, focusing (sthapand) the four bases of 
supernatural power, contemplation (upalasana) the five faculties and the five forces, turning 
(vivarta) the seven thoughts [which make up] awakening, purification (parisuddhi) the eightfold 
Path”. 

There is no reason to doubt that this is the same “master” referred to by the 
immediately preceding gloss. Now, this second gloss also occurs, in almost the same 


words, in the ABSYJ T 602 (p. 164b 18-19): 


BESS: HAUS IRE S 9 HRAR AD BECKER RTH e 


In the light of the parallel found in the MS, this passage too gives every 
appearance of being a gloss, one of the many interpolated in the text of the ABSY] T 
60271, 

What can we conclude from all these pieces of evidence? The author of the 
SMJcomm (who also authored the three glosses attached to the K-ABSYJ) was a 
prominent figure in the tradition which produced the YCRJZ and the commentary 
inlaid into the ABSYJ T 602’: not only is he referred to as a “master” in the MS, but 
his interpretations were authoritative enough to influence, directly or indirectly, the 
commentaries on An Shigao’s two main scriptures produced by that circle. 

Apart from this, the three glosses also provide us with the main (though, 
admittedly, not conclusive) argument for not considering the SMJcomm a 
translation from an already existing Indic original: the fact that the person whose 
interpretations are quoted in these three passages is referred to simply as the 
“master” ff, without further qualification, seemingly implies a certain degree of 


familiarity and proximity (and indeed we find such “masters” referred to in the same 


‘© This expression, JU##— (whereas the gloss in the Kongo-ji MS has only 2U7#@, “the four 
rddhipaédas”), indeed none too clear to me, occurs also elsewhere in the ABSY] T 602: e.g. p. 168c 6, 
168c 10 and 170b 25. 

‘6! Note that Ui Hakuju, who in his translation of the ABSYJ T 602 attempted to separate sitra 
and glosses, took this passage as part of the sifra (Ui 1971: 204; cf. Aramaki 1971: 157). It is hardly 
necessary to say that it would be entirely unfair to criticise Ui’s work (indeed a remarkable scholarly 
achievement and still very useful; see also Ziircher 1978: 118) on the basis of a source he could not 
access. But, unavoidably, in a number of cases his interpretations remain speculative (see also 
Deleanu’s remarks: forthcoming n. 55). 

' We ought not to forget that the commentary interpolated in the ABSYJ T 602, though 
composed by Chen Hui with Kang Senghui’s assistance, was very probably based on An Shigao’s own 
exegesis of this s@tra, as astutely demonstrated by Link (1976: 64). 
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way in other early commentaries: the YCRJZ T 1684 and that on the first chapter of 
T 225). 

If we now turn to the text of the SMJcomm, we will notice a number of remarkable 
features, intriguingly and significantly dialectical, so to speak. 

a) Unlike the other surviving works of An Shigao’s followers (see p. 287 n. 154 
above), the SMJcomm does not seem to quote explicitly from other sources 
(especially translated siitras)'®. 

b) While using very often the combinations of numerically arranged categories 
that are typical of this tradition (apart from the examples quoted above, see YCRJZ 
T 1694 and ABSYJ T 602)'**, and even, as I have demonstrated, with some 
significantly precise parallels with other early commentaries, the author of the 
SMJcomm remains firmly rooted in Buddhist terrain. I mean that the daring 
interpretations and the adoption of categories typical of Chinese non-Buddhist 
thought, not rare in the YCRJZ T 1694, seem to have no room here. 

c) In fact, there is some evidence, still largely to be evaluated, I must admit, 
suggesting that the author of the SMJcomm was directly familiar with Indian 
Buddhist sources (I mean: not through translations). 

See, for instance, a passage on ]. 422-428 where the author gives a rather detailed 
descriptions of the fruits / rebirth to be attained through the practise of the various 


gates: 


'® Cf. 1. 454 as a possible exception (but that passage is very obscure). 

'64 A passage from Petakopadesa ch. 6 is also worth mentioning in connection to this topic (cf. n. 
129 above). Petakopadesa p. 145, 7-18 (tr. Nanamoli 1964: 194-195, § 594-597, under the subtitle 
“Combination with various ideas”) introduces various patterns of combination of the four jhanas with a 
number of other categories. Just to quote an example (from Nanamoli’s translation, 1964: 195 § 
595): “[Again] the first meditation is through the Dispositionless, the second meditation is through 
the Void, the third meditation is through the Signless, the fourth meditation is through Mindfulness 
of Breathing” (Petakopadesa 145, 9-11: Appanihitena pathamam jhanam, sufifataya dutiyam 
Jhanam, animittena tatiyam jhanam, anapanasatiya catuttham jhanam). Although I have not 
found, so far, any precise parallel to these passages of the Petakopadesa in either SMJcomm, YCRJZ 
T 1694 or ABSYJ T 602, the formal similarity of this treatment of the dhyanas with a number of 
glosses occurring in these early Chinese commentaries is striking and undeniable (cf. the glosses 
found at the end of the K-ABSYJ discussed above, pp. 287-289). This is a potentially very significant 
point not just for the study of our text, but, in more general terms, for our understanding of the 
beginning of Chinese Buddhist exegesis. In discussing the early phase of Chinese Buddhist 
translations, Prof. Ziircher observed that “some elements in a scripture could - for a variety of reasons 
— ‘catch on’ and become productive factors in Chinese Buddhism, whereas other notions figuring in 
the same text would remain alien and undigested” (1991: 277). This seems a case in point. These 
patterns of numerical combinations were, as I have observed elsewhere (Zacchetti 2002: 82 n. 47), 
naturally appealing to the Chinese audience of the Han period, witness their frequency in the early 
Buddhist commentaries. And yet we see that were not (or not only) the product of indigenous 
thought. The influence exerted by the Petakopadesa hermeneutical methodology — with which An 
Shigao must obviously have been acquainted — on early Chinese Buddhist exegesis is a topic deserving 
careful reconsideration. 
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“In practising the first four gates, when one enters into the first dhyana, he is reborn among the 
gods of the seventh [class]; when one enters into the second dhyana, he is reborn among the gods of 
the eleventh [class]; {...} when one enters into the third dhyana, he is reborn among the gods of the 
fifteenth [class]; when one enters into the fourth dhyana, he is reborn among the gods of the 
nineteenth [class]'®. By practising the second four gates one gets the fruit of the king cakravartin'®. 
In practising the third four gates, when one is mindful of empty space’”’, he is reborn among the gods 
of the akasanantyayatana [i.e. the] twenty-fifth [class of gods]; when one does not desire [any more], 
he is rebom among the gods of the [vi]-jfiananantyayatana [i.e. the] twenty-sixth [class of gods]; 
when one does not regard and contemplate [any more], he is reborn among the gods of the 
akimcanyayatana [i.e. the] twenty-seventh [class of gods]; when one has no [more] perceptions, he is 
reborn among the gods of the naivasamjnanasamjnayatana [i.e. the] twenty-eighth [class of 
gods]'®*. All'® these [categories] are inactive (?), and one [who lives in such states] has no [further] 
rebirth”!”, 


There are a number of notable features in this passage. The overall scheme of the 
various levels of rebirth to be reached by each meditative attainment introduced by 


the SMJcomm agrees with what we know from some Indian sources". 


‘65 An intriguing parallel to this passage on the rebirths attained by practising the four dhyanas 
occurs in Kang Senghui’s LD]J T 152 p. 41a 1-4:7&7¢—# > ASR > ODETTE BILLER: SH 
Be FET ABE LKR RLS oe MBSA > LEK > SCRE ATURE EPIL NN 
#} © ; cf. Link’s translation (1976: 122-123 and n. 254). I think that here and elsewhere Kang Senghui 
was in fact drawing from the SMJcomm (see p. 294 below). The fact that Kang’s treatment of this 
topic is more complete, given that he added the duration of life enjoyed in each heaven (on which cf. 
Vibhanga PTS edition pp. 424-425; cf. also Anguttara II pp. 126-128, suttas n. 123-124), may 
appear to go against my hypothesis. But it is quite possible that he elaborated on this theme drawing 
from some additional sources. 

166 SONG EAR; a similar transcription, if)[@GE (= cakravartiraja), occurring in Lokaksema’s 
corpus, is recorded by Coblin 1984: 246 entry n. 123. On the various rebirths gained through the 
practise of the four apramanas cf. Lamotte 1970: 1264-1273 (especially n. 2 pp. 1264-1266). 

167 4-70: i.e. cultivates the first aripyasamapatti In a similar way, 7<Afis to be interpreted as a 
reference to the second a4riipyasamapatti, 7\78#to the third and #348 to the fourth (see. § 3.2 
above, especially n. 29 and 38; cf. also the next note). Cf. Lamotte 1970: 1274-1275 on the 
aripyasamapatts “acquis par naissance (upapattipratilambhika)”: “Ceux qui ont pratiqué les 
quatre recueillements immateriéls (aripyasamapatti) renaissent en vertu de la retribution de leurs 
actes (kKarmavipaka) dans le monde immatériel (arapyadhatu) et obtiennent quatre agrégats 
(skandha) limpides (vispasta) et moralement non-définis (avyakrta)”. 

'®8 Cf. the very last phrase of the SMJ (1. 364): #2 BAG » SSBEZS . AK. BBH BR ME TNEK 
_E, “without perception (naivasamjna-) is the fact that having abandoned the above [mentioned] 
three things, [viz.] empty space, no-desire, consciousness [see the preceding note], [the practitioner] 
then ascends into the twenty-eighth [category] of gods”. 

‘6? My interpretation of this phrase, 274% » 7\S5H, is tentative. It is not clear to which categories 
is referring back to; probably the last four (cf. Lamotte 1970: 1275 and 1278). 

4558 —TOPS > AF > BRK ATE BRR) | ASHE LR; AGE > BET HLK © 
{TA —TOPS > AANA ° TBSP > BE > + ASMA EGMAIK | AK > BNR 
ARMERCHOMEARA > 74 > EB —-oPe ERA | SER OP) EECA HAR 
HEGERS » AEBS © (1, 422-428), 

11 There are, as is well known, numerous discrepancies in the various lists of gods found in 
Sanskrit and Pali sources. But if we consider the “average list” found in Sanskrit sources as described 
by Edgerton (1954, Dictionary, p. 270 a-b s.v. deva; cf. Lamotte 1970: 1264-ff., and n. 2 pp. 1264- 
1265), having six categories of gods in the kamadhatu, eighteen, altogether, in the four 
dhyanabhiims of the rapadhatu, and four in the aradpyadhdtu, then the scheme introduced by the 
SMJcomm makes good sense. This is arguably also the list of devas referred to in the Mahavibhasa T 
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One also notices the reiteration of B# (lit. “to fall”) in the sense of “to be reborn”, 
a meaning not normally associated to this word in Chinese’: e.g.: FR-EXK “is reborn 
among the gods of the seventh [class] etc. ...”. This might be the calque of an Indic 
word (possibly a derivative of upa-pad-). 

But what is perhaps most interesting is the occurrence of some phonetic 
transcriptions which to the best of my knowledge do not seem attested elsewhere in 
the Chinese canon. I quote here two of these transcriptions, by way of an example 


(the pronunciation is reconstructed after Coblin 1984)'”: 


- PPR SSSEABAL: * ’a gjiat sja nan tsja zja dan na (akasanantyayatana); 
- FEMEFCSAMCATERHBAR: *nrjioi z’jwoi sion nja na sion nja gja dan na 
(naivasamjnanasamjnayatana)"*. 


Another noteworthy passage occurs in the second section of the SMJcomm: 


“Sounds are the enemy of the first dhyana; ‘dealing with (the object of thinking)’ (4, * vicara) is 
the enemy of the second dhyana; joy is the enemy of the third dhyana; respiration is the enemy of 
the fourth dhyana. In the case of the first dhyana, why are sounds the enemy? Because of ‘dealing 
with [the object]’ and thinking (> 4, *vicara and *vitarka?)'” [upon such sensations]. In the case 
of the second dhyana, why is ‘dealing with [the object of thinking]’ the enemy? Because of the desire 
[that remains] when [the practitioner has] left the [state of] dhyana [? Cf. 1. 471-472]. In the case of 
the third dhyana, why is joy the enemy? Because of its arousing mental agitation. In the case of the 
fourth dhyana, why is respiration the enemy? Because when one has gained the fourth dhyana, 


respiration urges (?) [his] mind, as he has not yet gone up to the second [group of] four gates”!”6, 


Some of these explanations are rather obscure, but this discussion of the dhyanas 
is unmistakably reminiscent of a canonical passage: 


“Sound is a thorn to the first jhana, initial and sustained thought are a thorn to the second jhana, 
joy is a thorn to the third jhana, breathing in and out is a thorn to the fourth jhana”!”. 


1545 p. 357b 27-28: “The siitras only says that there are twenty-eight [categories of] gods, i.e. from 
the catur-mahdrajikas up to the gods of the naiva-samjnanasamjnayatana” (BBA) >: 
PO RERKIOEFPAGSESPAR BER). 

2 Cf HD 2: 1206. Incidentally, for some reason which escapes me, the verb seems to have had 
particular appeal for An Shigao, as it occurs repeatedly in his translations, in a variety of meanings. 

“8 Other two transcriptions, unfortunately of difficult reading, occur in a immediately preceding 
passage of the SMJcomm (1. 416-417). 

74 This transliteration has a partial parallel in the Apitan ba jiandu lun [nj Bae) ean (a 
translation of the *Abhidharmastaskandhasgastra accomplished in 383 AD) T 1543 p. 785c 29: 
Tene TSAR ICA. 

15 The reversed order of #4is unexpected: I would not exclude that here #is used as a verb, 
unrelated to vitarka; but the sense would remain unclear. Cf. ABSYJ T 602 p. 165b 14-15: 
ACG > RRS Ath (v. Ui 1971: 207 and Du 1997: 41). 

178 BEES ABO RR | FES ABRORR | KEE AS= AOR | re SOA RORR ° — 48 > LIRR ? 
FF © TE > LACES OR ? TOL AKL ¢ S78 > (LAO ? FL © DORE > FALL 
Bit BRR ? CSE > BIRR AG EB LPIM  ( SMJcomm I. 476-481). 

‘7 Anguttara V p. 134, 25 — 135, 3: Pathamassa jhanassa saddo kantako. Dutiyassa jhanassa 
vitakkavicard kantako. Tatiyassa jhanassa piti kantako. Catutthassa jhanassa assasapassésa 


kantako. Cf. Zhong Ahan jing HIT ST 26 p. 561a 6-10: APHES > LIBR: ABCBE LR 
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The Chinese has “enemy” (723%), which is also a legitimate interpretation of Pali 
and Sanskrit kantaka, “thorn”. Note that the author of the SMJcomm did not 
explicitly mark this passage (on which he further elaborated in the following line) as 


a quotation: in other words, this looks very much like the reminiscence of a canonical 
178 


passage freely inserted into a general discussion of the dhyanas’’*. This way of 


handling the passage suggests a familiarity with canonical sources rather uncommon 
in early Chinese Buddhist exegetical literature. 

d) On the other hand, I could not find in the SMJjcomm any significant trace of 
those mistakes originating from the already translated text that, as I have pointed out 
elsewhere (Zacchetti 2002: 93 n. 108), make very unlikely the identification of the 
“Master” mentioned in several glosses of the YCRJZ T 1694 as An Shigao. 

In short: the author of the SMJcomm was certainly related, from an authoritative 
position, to the circle, representing the continuation of An Shigao’s tradition, active 
in the 3" century Kingdom of Wu, but he was probably not a Chinese. Then, indeed, 
we start to wonder who he was, among the few persons known to us to have been 
affiliated with this tradition. 

There are, in my opinion, two possible hypotheses: Kang Senghui or An Shigao 
himself”. Certainly Kang Sengui, who was also a translator, must have been directly 


familiar with Indian texts. And indeed we find in his writings some obvious parallels 


Bil; AB=4 > DSR ABMS > LLARH ERR. The Pali version goes on mentioning 
the safifiavedayitanirodhasamapatti, the Chinese (T 26 p. 561a 10-13) before this category lists the 
four aripyasamapatts. Note that the SMJcomm has only *vitarka as the “enemy” of the second 
dhyana. 

8 Kang Senghui’s LDJJ T 152 (p. 39c 28 — 40a 2) contains an interesting parallel to this passage of 
the SMJcomm: —#8 > HSB @L°e “78> Lo Fehle => LEER ° > Lineal ° —78 > Bae 
IE > 2848 ° > RM B= => RR SIS > TS Ee Le. (cf 
Link 1976: 114): “In the first dhyana the ear is agitated by sound; in the second dhyana the mind is 
agitated by thinking (); in the third dhyana the mind is agitated by joy; in the fourth dhyana the 
mind is agitated by respiration. (from now on I mainly quote Link’s translation) When in the first 
dhyana sounds in the ear are stopped, one advances on to the second dhyana; in the second dhyana 
when reflection is extinguished one progresses on to the third dhyana; in the third dhyana when joy 
(#B; Link: “happiness and delight”) is extinguished, one goes on to the fourth dhyana; and in the 
fourth when respiration is eliminated one gains the [four] concentrations on empty space [etc.] 
(228,i.e. presumably the 4rdpyasamapatts; cf. Link: “concentration of emptiness 
[Sanyatasamadhir}’)”. Note that here &, “thinking” (Link: “reflection”), should correspond to 
vicara (cf. n. 99 above). 

"° Less likely An Xuan and Yan Fotiao; Zhi Qian, who was familiar with the SMJcomm, as noted 
above, is also a hypothesis worth considering. But apart from the style, even the doctrinal content of 
the SMJcomm appears rather remote from what we know of Zhi Qian’s activity (the completion of Jan 
Nattier’s major lexicographical project on Zhi Qian’s corpus will certainly shed more light on this 
issue: cf. her article in the present issue of the ARIRIAB). Incidentally, nowhere in the catalogues or 
the biographies related to all these personages is a commentary on the SMJ mentioned. I do not 
know how decisive this negative argument could be. But if it has any weight, it would be less serious in 
the case of An Shigao. In fact Yan Fotiao (see below p. 295) describes the Parthian’s production of 
oral commentaries as a rather sizeable one. 
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to the SMJcomm (see n. 165 and n. 178). But the style displayed by Kang’s other 
known works is completely different from the present text, which show few signs, if 
any, of the literary mastery typical of the articulate Sino-Sogdian author, 

The Buddhism of Kang Senghui, and in general of the Wu area in that period, 
was the first systematic attempt to put foreign (Buddhist) wine into Chinese bottles. 
Then it is quite clear that the SMJcomm reflects a different context. For instance, as 
already remarked above, The “Master” of the YCRJZ glosses’ reveals a familiarity 
with non-Buddhist Chinese thought - or, rather, a willingness to make use of 
Chinese traditional categories (such as “original ether” 7US& or “soul” 32%)" to 
interpret the Buddhist text — of which there is no trace in the SMJcomm. 

In fact it is Zhi Qian’s reference to the SMJcomm (cf. p. 286 above) that may, 
again, provide us with the strongest argument. We do not know when, precisely, the 
Taizi ruiying bengi jing T 185 was composed. However, according to CSZJJ p. 97c 10 
(Qe HICH > BEHRH) Zhi Qian’s activity as a translator ended around 253 AD (see 
also Ziircher 1972: 335-336 n. 136). In fact when Kang Senghui moved to Jianye, in 
247, Zhi Qian had already left the capital of Wu to live in retirement on the Mount 
Qionglong A '". Apart from other considerations, this makes the hypothesis 
that Zhi Qian, in his Taizi ruiying bengi jing, could have quoted from a commentary 
composed by Kang Senghui (who, in fact, in his LDJJ T 152 drew in turn from T 
185: see above n. 150) extremely unlikely. 

If this analysis is correct, An Shigao’s authorship would remain the most logical 


183 


working-hypothesis'*’. Then, given that Kang Senghui was certainly acquainted with 


An Shigao’s exegetical works, the parallels between the SMJcomm and Kang’s LDJJ 
T 152 we have observed are to be interpreted as borrowings from the former into 
the latter: it is quite possible that Kang could refer to the SMJcomm and other 


commentaries by the Parthian forming the doctrinal common fund of the school™*. 


‘* T think that Prof. Zircher’s tentative identification of the Master of the YCRJ as Kang Senghui 
remains the most likely hypothesis (Ziircher 1972: 54; cf. also Zacchetti 2002: 94 n. 112). Perhaps it is 
not a mere coincidence that the parallel discussed above between the SMJ master’s gloss and the 
YCRJZ passage does not occur in a gloss authored by the YCRJZ “master”: if the hypothesis I put 
forward in Zacchetti 2002: 93-94 and n. 111-112 — i.e. that the YCRJZ is the outcome of a team-work 
similar to the one which originated Chen / Kang’s commentary to the ABSYJ — is correct, it is possible 
that T 1694 also contains An Shigao’s interpretations, as the common fund of the school. 

‘8! 'T 1694 p. 9c 13; 10b 1; 13c 6; 14c 7 etc. For a different evaluation of this commentary, see Lai 
1986. 

'® Zurcher 1972: 49 and 51. 

*% As a corollary, this hypothesis on the authorship of the SMJcomm - and consequently, also of 
the three glosses attached to the K-ABSYJ - would also demonstrate that the ABSYJ T 602 indeed 
contains traces of An Shigao’s exegesis. 

‘4 The passages which bear traces of influence from the SMJcomm occur in paragraphs of the 
LDJJ T 152 (§ 75-76) that, according to Shi Tianchang’s analysis (1998: 97), were composed by Kang 
himself and reflect the dhyana tradition of An Shigao. 
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A well-known preface’ by Yan Fotiao #(##aa, who was one of An Shigao’s 
disciples, informs us that part of is master’s production consisted of oral 
explanations (aX L\FOfé, CSZJJ 69c 28). 

The Ahan kouwjie shi'er yinyuan jing [SORE ART 1508, wrongly 
transmitted in the Canon under the names of An Xuan #%% and Yan Fotiao #efipaa, 


‘8 and an example of 


is in all probability a remnant of An Shigao’s exegetical activity 
“oral explanation” (1 noted down by his assistants. 

Perhaps the SMJcomm was the “oral explanation” on the SMJ — a lecture on this 
siitra (perhaps delivered after the translation) that develops into a detailed 
discussion of the dhyana. Stylistically, our commentary seems consistent with the 
Ahan koujie T 1508. A detailed comparative analysis must be reserved for the future, 
but we may easily notice, in both, a somewhat rhapsodic form (perfectly 
understandable in such an oral explanation), the lack of quotations (or, at least, of 
explicit quotations) from other translated scriptures already noted above, the 
systematic recourse to numerical lists and the frequent use of the pattern question / 
answer ({AJ25FS .../ (ALABO'*’. 

In conclusion, the SMJcomm is in all probability one of the earliest surviving 
Buddhist exegetical texts composed in China. Though related to other 
commentaries, it stands as a very distinct text in terms of both typology and 
doctrinal content. 

Its authorship cannot be decided with absolute certitude at the moment, but An 
Shigao remains, in my opinion, the most likely candidate, although I have to admit 


that there remain several questions awaiting answers’. 


' CSZJJ T 2145 p. 69c 19 — 70a 8; on this document see Forte 1995: 66. 

'% Ziircher 1991: 298; Forte 1968: 190-194 and 1995: 82 n. 49. 

87 Fg. T 1508 p. 53a 8; 53a 14; 53a 26 and passim; cf. SMJcomm |. 387; 389; 407 and passim. On 
the significance of this pattern in early Chinese exegesis, especially with regard to An Shigao, see 
Tang Yongtong’s remarks (1983: 80-82). Of course this stylistic feature is very common in Indian 
commentaries an treatises (e.g. cf. the Petakopadesa). By a curious coincidence, the SMJcomm and 
the Ahan koujie T 1508 have almost exactly the same length. 

'88 T mention here just two of the main problems to be addressed in a future research on the 
SMJcomm: the first is the evaluation of the phonetic transcriptions found in the SMJcomm (see above 
p- 292): can these transcriptions date back to the Han period? And which underlying Indic language 
do they reflect? Incidentally, it is tue that An Shigao tried to avoid such transcriptions in his 
translations (Ziircher 1991: 283), but it is not difficult to imagine that, while giving oral explanations 
on the text he translated, he might have mentioned en passant some original Indic words, which were 
noted down by his assistants. The second problem is the peculiar treatment of the dhyana-stages we 
find in this commentary: which Abhidharma tradition does it reflect? And, supposing that An Shigao 
was indeed the author of the SMJcomm, how did this tenet influenced the exegetical tradition that 
originated from the Parthian’s activity at Loyang? Apparently there is no trace of it either in the 
ABSYJ T 602, in the YCRJZT 1694 or in Kang Senghui’s corpus (e.g. cf. LDJJ T 152 p. 29c 22). 
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Needless to say, all this is hardly more than a starting point toward the doctrinal 
and historical interpretation of the SMJcomm. Whoever the author, I believe this 
commentary (together with the SMJ and JSMJ) will become one of our main sources 


for the knowledge of early Chinese Buddhist thought. 
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